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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 





English 


I BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
BOOK ONE, Enlarged $0.90 


By STRATTON D. BROOKS, President of the University of 
Oklahoma, recently Superintendent of Schoo)s, Boston. 


STEEVES AND RISTINE’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ESSAYS IN MODERN THOUGHT, 
A BASIS FOR COMPOSITION $1.50 
Edited by HARRISON ROSS STEEVES, Instructor in English, 
Columbia University; and FRANK HUMPHREY RISTINE, 


Ph. D., Acting Professor of English Literature, Hamilton College, 
sometime Instructor in Columbia University. 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY $1.50 
Abridged from Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary. 


Legal buckram, 8vo. 864 pp. 76,000 words and phrases.: 1,000 
illustrations ; 


Mathematics 


‘SMITH’S PLANE AND SCLID GEOMETRY 
a DEVELOPED BY THE SYLLABUS 

NETHOD $1.25 
SOLID GEOMETRY -75 
By EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH, A. M., Headmaster, Park 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

SNYDER AND HUTCHINSON’S 
ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK ON THE 
CALCULUS (Modern Mathematical Series) $2.20 


By VIRGIL SNYDER, Pb. D., and JOHN IRWIN HUTCHIN- 
SON, Ph.D., Professors of Mathematics, Cornell University. 


Manual Training 


ILGEN’S FORGE WORK $0.80 


By WILLIAM L. ILGEN, Forging Instructor, Crane Technical 
High School, Chicago, Illinois; with editorial revision by 
CHARLES F. MOORE, Head of the Mechanical Department, 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Domestic Science 
CONLEY’S NUTRITION AND DIET $0.60 


By EMMA CONLEY, Director of Domestic Science, State 
Norma! School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


. Civics 

| WOLFSON’S OUTLINE FOR REVIEW IN 
CIVICS $0.25 
By ARTHUR MAYER WOLFSON, Ph. D., Head of Depart- 
ment of History, DeWitt Clinton High Schoo], New York City 


Science 


MAYNE AND HATCH’S HIGH SCHOOL 
AGRICULTURE $1.00 


By D. D. MAYNE, Principalof School of Agriculture and Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Pedagogics, University of Minnesota; and 
K.L. HATCH, Professor of Agricuitural Education, University 
of Wisconsin. 


REEVE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY GUIDE $0.00 


By FREDERICK C. REEVE, E. E., Master in Physics 
Newark Academy, Newark, N.J. 


TOLMAN’S HYGIENE FOR THE WORKER $0.50 


By WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, Ph. D., Director American 
Museumof Safety, and ADELAIDE W. GUTHRIE, Department 
of Research, American Museum of Safety; under the editorial 
supervision of C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D., Director Physical 
Trainibg, Department of Education, New York City 


German 


HEBEL’S SCHATZKASTLEIN DES 
RHEINISCHEN HAUSFREUNDES $0.40 
Edited by MENCO STERN, of Stern’s School of Languages, 
New York. 

MEZGER AND MUELLER’S KREUZ UND 
QUER DURCH DEUTSCHE LANDE $0.60 


By ROBERT MEZGER, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J.; 
and WILAELM MUELLER, formerly Principal of the 15th 
District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPANHOOFD’S AUS VERGANGENER ZEIT $0.50 


Edited by ARNOLD WERBNER-SPANHOOFD, Head of the 
Modern Language Department, High Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Latin and Greek 


GALLUP’S LATIN READER $0.50 
By FRANK A. GALLOP, Principal, High School, Albany, New 
York. 

HUMPHREYS’S DEMOSTHENES ON THE 
CROWN ‘Smyth’s Greek Series) $1.25 
Edited by MILTON W. HUMPHREYS, Professor of Greek, 
University of Virginia. 

LEIPER’S LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 
SYNTAX $0.30 


By M. A. LEIPER, Professor of Latin, Western Kentucky State 
Normal School. 


SMITH’S TIBULLUS (Morris and [organ’s 


Latin Series) $1.50 


By KIKBY FLOWER SMITH, Professor of Latin, Johns 
Hopkins University. 








New 1913 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks sent to any address on request. 
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COE’S FOUNDERS OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


50 cents 
For Fourth School Year 


Following the program for the fourth grade 
recommended by the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association, this historical 
reader covers American history from Columbus 
down to the Revolution. In order to appeal most 
to the ehild the account is in the main part on the 
biographical plan, the important events being pre- 
sented in connection with the lives of great ex- 
plorers, pioneers, and patriots. Care has .been 
taken to show the manners, customs, and indus- 
tries of the people, and to provide pictures of cos- 
tumes, surroundings, and actions that are true to 
the times. In the selection of incident and detail 
and in the manner of presentation, the author has 
also kept in mind the moral value of history. 


OTIS’S PIONEER SERIES 


Antoine of Oregon Martha of California 
Benjamin of Ohio Philip of Texas 
Hannah of Kentucky Seth of Colorado 


35 cents, each 
For Fourth School Year 


These new books-tell in the author’s own inimi- 
tably entertaining way, stories of the journeys 
made by the adventurous pioneers. There were 
many hardships to be endured in making the long 
and tedious journeys through almost unbroken 
forests, across desolate prairies and over unbridgeg 
rivers, in fair and stormy weather; there were 
homes to be built, and there were fields to be 
cleared, while savage foes watched from the dis- 
tance. All these experiences are related by chil- 
dren, and their great-grandchildren will enjoy and 
profit by reading of the struggles of the men who 
helped to build up this nation. 








MIX’S MIGHTY ANIMALS - 


50 cents 
For Fifth School Year and above 


The first attempt to introduce school children to 
a correct knowledge of some of the strange beasts 
and reptiles which liyed on this earth before the 
appearance of man. The chapters are as interest- 
ing as fairy stories. They not only describe the 
appearance and mode of life of the dinosaur, the 


triceratops, the megatherium, the mastodon, and 


various other mighty animals, but they also ex- 
plain how men have acquired and are still acquir- 
ing so accurate a° knowledge concerning those 
terrible creatures. The scientific accuracy of the 
statements made is vouched for by Dr. Lucas of 
the American Museum of Natural History, who 
supplies the very interesting introduction. The 
illustrations are of the same quality as the text,— 


accurate, interesting, and instructive. 


BALDWIN’S FIFTY FAMOUS 
PEOPLE 


50 cents 
For Third School Year 


A volume of short stories, similar in matter and 
style to the popular Fifty Famous Stories by the 
same author. All these stories relate to real per- 
sons, each of whom in his own time and country was 
truly famous. Among them are such interesting 
tales as Franklin and the Whistle, Lincoln and the 
Birds, Edward Everett’s First Speech, Longfellow 
and the Turnip, Lafayette and the Wolf, Richard 
III and the Horseshoe Nails, Why Washington Did 
Not Go to Sea, How Daniel Webster Rode to 
School, Why John Marshall Carried the Turkey, 
etc. The stories are pleasantly told and will in- 
terest children as much as tales of the unreal and 
imaginative. Each of these stories supplies the 
basis for an ethicallesson which cannot fail to have 
a wholesome influence. 








Send for our Guide to Good Reading, an attractive illustrated 
catalogue of Supplementary Reading. 
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Independence Declaration of 

Be for MAN Independence 

It was in 1876, at the of ee 
ae Centennial Exposition at 
ea Philadelphia, celebrating 
Be | ‘ the. Declaration of Inde 


pendence, that the 


._ Typewriter 
+ made its first public appearance. 
Here, exactly one century after, was a new Declara- 
tion of Independence—for the W OMEN of America— 
and of the world. Nobody realized it then. But every- 
body knows it now. 

The Remington Typewriter has created a new 
OCCUPATION. It has made women independent. 
It has given them a new place in the world. And it 
has made EDUCATION in shorthand and typewriting 
a practical requirement of the present day. 

It has given every boy and girl just starting out in 


Hi life a new means of self support, of independence and 
iH success which is unfailing— 


Learn the 


emington 


| 
| Remington Typewriter Company 
| 3 


(Incorporated) 
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A Perfect System of Test Questions in Arithmetic and Language 


THOMPSON'S MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


By THOMAS E. THOMPSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Leominster, Mass. 





A large part of the business of the elementary school is to teach facts. Those facts 
in any subject which all agree should be known automatically, without hesitation, may 
fittingly be called the minimum essentials of that subject. 


PRN oe 
4 


In Thompson’s ‘‘Minimum Essentials” the essential arithmetic and language facts 
have been brought together, graded, and tabulated. These test questions have been 
carefully developed in the Leominster schools and elsewhere. 


iF grace 


In March, 1913, Dr. A. E. Winship visited the Leominster schools to observe the 
work in ‘‘Minimum Essentials.” 
In a letter to the author Dr. Winship writes as follows: 
“You have rendered the world, as well as the profession, a distinct and 


large service; you have placed yourself absolutely in the forefront profession- 
ally, and what you have done is no fad or freak or foible.”’ 
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‘‘Minimum Essentials” is put up in packages of 500 sheets, all sheets of a package 
being alike. The following table gives a list of the different forms. For every Oral 
Test Paper there is a corresponding Written Test Paper in which the same questions 
appear in a different arrangement. 
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ORAL TEST AND STUDY PAPERS WRITTEN TEST PAPERS 
Price $1.00 per package Price 90 cents per package 
ARITHMETIC —ORAL ARITHMETIC—WRITTEN 


1. Facts of Numbers 1 to 10 2. Facts of Numbers 1 to 10 
3. Addition—Two Figures 4. Addition—Two Figures 
5. Addition—Facts through 20 6. Addition—Facts through 20 
7. Addition—Three Figures 8. Addition—Three Figures 
9. Addition—Column Addition 10. Addition—Column Addition 
| 11. Subtraction—Facts through 20 12. Subtraction—Facts through 20 
| 13. Multiplication—Tables through 12 14. Multiplication—Tables through 12 
16 


15. Multiplication—Facts through 100 Multiplication— Facts through 100 


(Not in Multiplication tables through 12) (Not in Multiplication tables through 12) 

17. Division—Tables through 12 18. Division—Tables through 12 

27. Denominate Numbers—Elementary 28. Denominate Numbers—Elementary 
| 29. Denominate Numbers—Advanced ; 30. Denominate Numbers—Advanced 
| LANGUAGE—ORAL LANGUAGE—WRIT TEN 
| 3. Correct Usage—! 4. Correct Usage—-ll 

ll. Correct Usage—VIl 12. Correct Usage—VIII 

15. Pronunciation—| 16. Pronunciation—ll 

25. Punctuation—Elementary 26. Punctuation— Elementary 

27. Punctuation—Advanced 28. Punctuation—Advanced 

39. The Parts of Speech 40. The Parts of Speech 

41. Sentences and Nouns 42. Sentences and Nouns 

43. The Common Irregular Verbs 44. The Common Irregular Verbs 
45. Adjectives, Adverbs, and Pronouns 46. Adjectives, Adverbs, and Pronouns 











Ginn and Company - - Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SCHOOL FOR’ PUBLIC 


HIGHER EDUCATION AT LOWVILLE 
SCUTT NEARING 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Away off in Northwestern New York. state, 
where the sun shines fiercely in the summer mid- 
day, where the ice forms thick on the lakes, and 
the snow lies on the north side of the hills from 
Thanksgiving well on to Easter, there is a town of 
perhaps three thousand inhabitants, called Low- 
villé. The comfortable homes, brick stores, wide 
tree-bordered streets, smiling hills and ruddy chil- 
dren look very much the same at Lowville as they 
do in any one of a thousand similar towns east of 
the Mississippi. 
Situated far back 


WELFARE 


rooms and wooden stairs, but he was very insistent 
upon discovering, first, 


’ 


what the community 


needed; and second, 


whether the school was 


meeting their end. 

More than half (at the present time sixty-five 
per cent.) of the pupils at the school come from 
outside of the village. That is, they come from the 
farms. As farmers’ boys some of them have been 
brought up to all of the unscientific crudities which 
have been handed dow: in American agricultur 
since the early settlers took the land from the In- 

dians in grateful 





from the line of 
ordinary travel, 
the town is typi- 


cal of a 
class. 
Stretching in 
all directions 
about Lowville is 
a fertile, prosper- 


great 


ous, agricultural 
region, farmed 
by good farmers, 
many of whom 
are intelligently 
awake to the 


problem of scien- 
tific agriculture in 
its multiple phases. 

These farmers grow fruit, raise general farm 
produce, breed a little stock, cut some timber, in 
addition to all of the time-honored occupations of 
farmer. The and girls 
growing up in the town or the neighboring coun- 
try side, blessed with good air and a cheap supply 
of wholesome food, look pleasantly forward to- 
ward life as something worth having. 

So much for the good side of Lowville. Sad in- 
deed is it to recall that there is another side. 
Anyone who has been in close contact with coun- 


the professional boys 


trv life can readily imagine the ignorance, bigotry, 
I the 


prejudice, and unsociableness of 
the tendency to cling to the past no 


unfairness 
population ; 
short-comings; the 


what its unwilling- 


ness to venture into even the rosiest future which 


involves change. Lowville is blessed a great deal 


and cursed a verv little. The blessings are being 
augmented and the curses minimized by the word 
ot a local high school. 


“ant saraaé . 
cient private scnool 


Lowville Academy is an an | h 


whose usefulness was immensely enhanced when it 
was converted into a public high school. When 
W. F. H. Breeze took over the _ principalship, 
he inade no particular objection to the old class- 





A,REAL ARBOR DAY — EACH ONE OF THE 200 CHILDREN PLANTS A TREE 


recognition of 
their instructions 
in fertilization by 
means of planting 
fish scraps with 
the grain. While 
many agricultural 
anachronisms may 


be laid to the 
door of the 
redskins, _plant- 
ing by the moon 
and several 
equally absurd 
customs are 


traceable to the 
higher civilization 


of Western Eu- 

rope. E 
Saturated with traditional agricultural lore, 
some better and some worse, the boys and girls 


from outside of Lowville—sixty-five in each hun- 
dred high school students—were growing up to be- 
come the owners of promising New York farms. 
They then, first of all, an education 
which should equip them with all of the culture of 


, — 
our schools, 


needed 


besides giving them a knowledge of 


the sciences of agriculture and of mechanics. 
Those boys and girls who were planning to go to 
college required an advanced course in the pur- 
gatorial topics which, for some inexplicable rea- 
are regarded as necessary preliminaries to a 
Most of the girls in Lowville 
and the immediate vicinity hope 


son, 
college education. 
to marry sooner 
or later, and to preside over 
homes. Fe 


wholesome, 


1r home-making, also, there were cer- 


tain possible educational provisions. 

Prospective farmers, mechanics, college stu- 
dents, business men and women, and fathers and 
mothers, the boys and girls of Lowville were 


“79 


looking to the schools, high as well as elementary, 


for an education which should enable them to do 


se things which life was holding before them 

5 ssfully and efficiently. 
. P cad : 
Furthermore Lowville had no spot around 
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which community interests and ‘civie ideas could 
centre. There was intelligent interest in. Low- 
ville, its streets, schools, trees, houses, and busi- 
ness relations; there was, too, an enthusiaSm‘ex- 
pressed among the neighboring farmers for the 
wonderful strides of agriculture; furthermore, 
men and women were anxious to discuss political 
and social happenings in other. parts of the world,‘ 

What more natural than that the school be con- 
verted into a centre of interest and education for 
Lowville and the surrounding territory? Adults, 
as well as young folks, needed school help. Adults 
as well as young folks should therefore be ac- 
commodated in the Lowville schools. 

‘Here was a peculiar opportunity,” said Mr. 
3reeze, in his crisp, direct way. “The place needed 
organizing on educational lines. People were 
anxious to have it done. They wanted the ad- 
vantage of a modern educational institution, but 
no one had provided it, so I made up my mind 
that my business was to do it.” 

Mr. Breeze made his first innovation in the 
course of study, supplementing the old course by 
domestic science, several phases of agriculture 
and mechanics. Then he correlated the various 
branches in such a way that the subjects all 
harmonized with the work which any particular 
student was doing. 

“We made up our minds,” Mr. Breeze ex- 
plained, “that if we were to hold the children and 
to educate them usefully, .we must make our 
course fit the things which they had to do in life. 
The work must come down to earth. It had to 
be practical—that is, applicable to everyday 
affairs. Some people confuse practical with 
pecuniary. There is no relation between the two 
words. Practical means usable. We set out to 
make a usable education.” 

“No education is usable which has frills,’ Mr. 
Breeze insists. .“Frills are nice for looks, but 
you can’t put on frills until you have a garment 
to which they may be attached. Our school is 
providing the garment—we will leave the frills to 
some one else.” 

With this idea in mind the applied courses in 
the school were organized. Wood alcohol cook 

lila orainary 


ave, 


stoves such as those used in the \v 


sewing machines, typewriters for the commerci 


course, and the simplest tools in the machine sho 
made up the equipment 

“These boys have few tools N 
Breeze says ‘When they go o1 
vill be ce Mpeile lt { sucn ft \\ the 
«] yitid the he t oO THIlé¢ S ‘ 
t] cannot dup t¢ tneit s 
l S ible ex y ( 

i » int ) l } t ( 

( h ( ing 

be he t ( > \ S 

d iths i ( 

th, baa! le ti c r c} 
ort Me \ J \ 
up two cream Sep t S all 1 1 < 1 
ranged their laboratory Phe 
ready for applied work, or rather, the student 


having graduated from a course in s 


ment, were ready for shop practice 
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The entire class in agriculture makes inspection 
tours of nearby farms, here to see a well managed 
farm, there a new type of cowbarns or silo. Again 
they inspect the soils of a district, going carefully 
over it, picking samples of the soil, and testing 
them in the return to the school. In fruit pick- 
ing season, the students visit the packing houses, 
or else, in case of some of the boys, they take a 
week of employment with a good fruit packer. 
In the winter they practice tree pruning, grafting, 
budding, transplanting, and spraying. Whenever 
possible the applied work of the school is done in 
connection with the real applied work of life. 

The physics and chemistry are both related to 
the agriculture of the mechanics courses in the 
most intimate manner. From the earliest lessons 
in physics through the analysis of heat, light, and 
the principles of mechanics the theories are con- 
stantly interpreted in practical problems which 
arise in the daily work of the Lowville farmer. 
The physics teacher, enthusiastic over his students 
and his work, builds machines and testing devices, 
which the boys and girls use in solving the prob- 
lems which they bring from their homes. No less 
close to the life of the place is the chemical labora- 
tory, which offers opportunity for the analysis of 
soils, the chemistry of fertilizers, experiments in 
testing food and milk, and a number of other mat- 
ters pertaining to agriculture and domestic life. 

The mechanical courses are closely related to 
the work in agriculture, since most of the boys 
who take up the mechanical work are to go on the 
farms. The course in mechanics passes quickly 
over the elements of the work—most boys have 
learned to use saw, plane, chisel, auger, and ham- 
mer years before. The smithing work of temper- 
ing, annealing, welding, soldering and removing 


rust, all leads up to the real work of the shops, the 
making of products. The boys make prunin; 


iil 


y 

> 
orafting 
sm iadililix 


knives; squares and drawing boards: 
hooks; nail boxes; apple-boxing devices (for 
this is an apple country); cement rollers; mallets; 
whiffletrees ; bob-sleds; holders 


bag-holders; chicken-coops: poultry exhibit 
1 ‘ P Rh . 4 1 ‘ ¥ 7 
boxes; hammer handles: green-house flats. Be- 
sides they have exercises in belt-lacing: in cement 
work; and reinforced « r i he e\ 

: lal . é 
nake models of barns bridges, compi 

. mber : ( 

g gem¢ 
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June 12, 1915 


usual exercises in simple hemming and darning, 
making towels, hemming napkins, and the like; 
then underclothes, and later drésses are made. 
In the cooking laboratory the girls learn food 
values and food combinations, the cooking of 
simple dishes, the preparation of entire meals. 
The girl who finishes the domestic science course 
in the Lowville Academy is competent to organize 
a home, cook, sew, keep house and make as effi- 
cient use of her opportunities as does her brother, 
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the careful work showed how much appeal the ap- 
plied course had made to his mind, yet but for the 
agricultural course, he would never have come to 
high school. A farmer’s son with little taste for 
the ordinary academic studies was inspired by 
the idea of improved, scientific farming and was 
getting a thorough insight into the principles of 
agriculture, chemistry, physics, and mechanics, 
which will be of the greatest service to him when 
he takes up farming. Such topics as judging the 











LETTING-UP EXERCISES, LIMBERING UP FOR A DAY'S WORK 


as a result of his training in mechanics or agricul- 
ture. 

It is not in the applied courses alone that an ex- 
traordinary amount of co-operation has been at- 
tained. The academic branches, likewise, are so 
adjusted as to bear directly upon the work of the 
remaining courses. The academic co-ordination 
is particularly noticeable in the English work, 
which is required of everyone during the entire 
high school course. English composition is made 
to serve as a connecting, amplifying study—re- 
lated to all of the other courses in the school. 

The student in agriculture writes reports on 
various phases of agricultural work, collecting 
them in a folder and arranging them, in order, 
according to subject. Chemistry reports, history 
and all are made a legitimate part of the work in 
English. 

The results of this work have been more than 
satisfactory to Mr. Breeze and his staff of co- 
workers. Students who would have left at the 
end of the grammar school are attracted by the 
high school program, and 
school course. 
one. 


“saved” for a high- 
The appeal of the school is a wide 
There is no class of boys and girls in Low- 
ville who cannot find something worth while there. 

Often a student otherwise not brilliant will suc- 
ceed remarkably in a particular line. Of one such 
boy in particular Mr. Breeze spoke. 

He had no taste for Greek, but his reports and 
analysis in agriculture and mechanics were bril- 
liant. The excellent drawing and sketching and 


age of cows; breed of cattle; 


cost of milk produc- 
tion ; the 


cost of cow-barn construction; _grain; 
hay; cattle rations; silage; and nutrition, will all 
bear directly on the work of the farm in which he 
is so deeply interested. 

So much for the contribution of the Lowville 
high school to the students who have gone out of 
its classrooms and class excursions stronger in 
body and more alert of mind. No less remark- 
able has been its service to the community. At 
the initiation of the school authorities acting in 


co-operation with the grange, the state, and 
several other agencies Lowville has secured an 


agricultural specialist, whose business it is to 
travel through the country side, advising farmers, 
discussing their problems and suggesting better 
methods of carrying on the farms, or of experi- 
menting in new directions. Each winter for one 
week a school for adults is held, with courses in 
agriculture for the men and courses in domestic 
science for the women. The teachers, experts 
from the Cornell school of agriculture, are excep- 
tionally well prepared to deal with the problems of 
New York state farmers. Then, too, the school 
is a social centre for lectures and the intellectual 
of the community life. 

Higher education at Lowville is education for 
everyone in Lowville and vicinity who wants 
With one eye on community needs, and the other 


on the best means of supplying them, the Lowville 


Academy is giving to the growing citizens of Low- 
ville a twentieth century high school education. 
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ROXY AND TIMON OF HESTER STREET 


A. E, 


The Hester Street district in New York is the 
end of the limit for congestion. Here Jacob 
Riis made the beginning of the greatest move- 
ment for the betterment of children America has 
known. Behind all the later movements in which 
Jane Addams, William R. George, Judge Lindsey, 
and John E. Gunckel have won international re- 
nown, stands Jacob Riis in his first attack on 
vicious child conditions in the Hester Street dis- 
trict. 

The glory of the transfiguration of Roxy is 
the fact that it is but one of several cases of the 
fruition of the projected efficiency of the educa- 
tional philosophy of Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell of New York, through which a pre- 
mium is paid upon the initiative of every district 
superintendent, principal, teacher, and ‘pupil in 
the most vast city school system in the world. 

“Work out your own salvation if you can” 
rules and reigns, and under it Julia Richman made 
great transformations in the Hester Street dis- 
trict, and the new Roxy, of whom we write, is 
one of the noblest rewards of the new order of 
things. 

Roxy was one of the few native American girls 
of Hester Street. Her father, a mechanic, had 
moved in from the country and had entered into 
the ways of the people. Roxy, not yet fourteen, 
was, in Size, maturity, and experience, more than 
two years beyond her chronological age,—hand- 
some, buxom, bright, fascinatingly saucy, and 
altogether too attractive to men, young and old. 

Things went fairly well until her mother died 
seven years ago, and another woman soon came 
in her place, to whom, within three years, two 
little children came, unwelcomed by any one and 
most of all by Roxy, who never took any care of 
them or spoke to them in a friendly way. 
“Woman” was her only designation of the one 
who had taken her mother’s place. 

In school Roxy was no better, and was reported 
to Jane Day, the home and visitor, as 
wholly unmanageable. For some days the re- 
port lay on Jane Day’s desk unattended to until 
the last Monday in May, 1908, when Mrs. 
Stowell called to volunteer to look after, study, 
and try to save one wayward girl. 


school 


Mrs. Stowell is the widow of a clergyman who 
served some of the best churches of Massa- 
chusetts until his death in February, 1908.- Upon 
Mr. Stowell’s death the three sons, graduates of 
New England colleges——one the junior partner 
in a business house, one in a lawyer's office, and 
the other in a broker's office, all in New York 
city—furnished elegant apartments and estab- 
lished their mother in charge of their new home. 

On the last Sunday in May of that year, Mrs. 
Stowell read of the work of Jane Day with the 


wayward school girls of the Hester Street dis- 
trict, and the next morning she called at Miss 
Day’s office and asked that she be allowed to 


work with one such girl. 
+her for study and effort. 
Mrs. Stowell found the family one of twelve 


Roxy was assigned to 
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living in a six-story building—two families on a 
floor—using common hallways and _ stairways. 
The twelve families were in an incessant row, 
with Roxy as the chief promoter of trouble. Six 
months passed, and Mrs. Stowell never let the 
problem out of her thought. She held mothers’ 
meetings in each of the twelve flats, had Julia 
Richman, Jane Day, and other brilliant women to 
talk to the mothers. She = provided dainty 
luncheons, and installed Roxy in charge of the 
service of the afternoon teas, but in six months 
there was no appreciable change in the girl. She 
had no respect for her teacher, for her father, or 
for the “woman,” and her evening escapades grew 
worse and worse. 

It was early in December, after six months of 
fruitless effort, that Mrs. Stowell’s said at 
dinner: “Why don't you bring that girl up here 
once?” 

“That is what I want most to do, but you are 
never all at home in an evening.” 

“We'll be in any evening that you will have her 
here to dinner.” 


Sons 


An evening was agreed upon, and Mrs. 
Stowell looked up Roxy and arranged for her 


eldest son, Stephen, the junior partner, to call 
for her at five o’clock. The young man felt as 
much out of place as he looked edging his way 
through the mob of Jews, Polanders, 
Lithuanians, and others in the 
district. 

The door was open into the hallway of the old 
twelve-tenement building. ‘‘The third floor” his 
mother had said, but before he put foot on the 
first step down from above a cheery voice said: 


Italians, 
Hester Street 


“All right, Steve, I'll be right down,” and he 
wondered “What next?” But when he saw a 
most attractive young woman come tripping 
down stairs he could but think how unequal 


things are in this world. Roxy led him a merry 
chase in walk and street car, jollying him in- 
cessantly, and at the dinner, and after, she had 
all three of the boys on the run from her wit and 
sarcasm. 

But the next morning Roxy was up earlier 
than was her wont, and for the first time in her 
life she kissed her father, kissed the “woman” and 
called her mother, saying, “I will dress the little 
ones. 


When Miss Day reached her office, Roxy was 


awaiting her. “Miss Day, I’m_ going to be a 
good woman. Neither you nor Mrs. Stowell 


will be ashamed of me, but you must help me to 
learn how to earn an honest living.” 

That afternoon Roxy was entered in the 
Needlecraft school, where, after two weeks, she 
was so helpful and promised such efficiency that 
she was put on the pay roll at $4.00 a week. 
When I called on Miss Day five months _ later, 
she said: “Oh, I wish you had _ been here last 
Saturday afternoon. I called at Roxy’s home. 
She was tending the babies while her mother and 
father went to Bronx Park for an outing.” 

Roxy had done all the sewing for her mother, 
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and some sewing for every woman in the build- 
ing. Not once has she been on the street at 
night, and many a girl of her acquaintance has 
been rescued from the street. It is not easy to 
say who is happiest, Mrs. Stowell, Miss Day, 
Roxy, the father or the “woman.” 


TIMON OF HESTER STREET. 

Timon of Hester Street was a characteristic 
lad Of the East Side of lower New York. He was 
near thirteen years of age, over- 
grown, energetjc, non-bookish, 
and graded a trifle below - his 
age in school. He was neither 
malicious nor mischievious by 
nature, neither sullen nor saucy; 
but he had a way of speaking 
his mind freely and frankly at 
times, which the teacher inter- 
preted as anarchistic. 

The district superintendent 
was an unusual woman. She 
believed in the “Three R’s,” in 
thoroughness and skill, but she 
also had common sense, a some- 
what unusual characteristic to 
go with such devotion to tradi- 
tion, and insists that the mak- 
ing of manly boys and womanly 
women with efficiency in indus- 
trial, social, and civic activity is 
more important than thorough- 
ness, even. 

“Books must contribute to prosperity, cul- 
ture, and character, and these ends must not be 
sacrificed to books,” she said. 

There are eleven large elementary school 
buildings with 23,000 pupils in her district and 
these are treated as one great unit and the unit 
idea for each building has been abandoned. 
“Teachers of normal children in regular branches 
must not waste time and energy on abnormal, 
out-of-step, out-of-sympathy children,” is her pet 
theory. 

“Do not retain in your room a child who gets 
on your nerves,” is her advice, which is equivalent 
to a command. 

None of these eliminated children are set 
adrift, but are provided for with all sorts of 
schemes to attract, improve, and inspire them 
with aspiration or, at least, ambition. 

While Timon did not seriously disturb his 
teacher, while there was never a crisis, he did 
ultimately get on his teacher’s nerves, and she so 
reported to the principal, who sought an inter- 
view with the lad. 

“Well, Timon, what is the matter?” 
good natured salutation. 

“T hate school,” was his frank avowal. 

“Books bore you, do they?” 

“They bore me dead.” 

“IT am not surprised, but you must have some 
book knowledge.” 

“I suppose so. I don’t get what I need, and I 
get a lot that I don’t need.” 

“That’s right, Timon. A fellow who can say 
a thing as well as that has got a good brain and 
it is working well. I'll see if we cam not help 
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you. How would you like two hours a day in 
shop work, instead of two hours a week?” 

“That would be bully.” 

“Now, Timon, if I will have your teacher cut 
out explanations and such things, and give you 
only what you need of number, language, and so 
on, will you do the best you can in the forenoon 
if you can have the afternoon in the shop?” 

“You bet.” 

For a time all went well; but 
ultimately trouble was reported. 

“Well, Timon, what’s the mat- 
ter this time?” asked the prin- 
cipal. 

“I hate to 
won't do it. 

a living.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Be a business man.” 

As the principal looked him 
over from neglected hair to 
untidy shoes she laughed. 

“T don’t look the part, do I?” 

“Hardly. Do you think you 
could get an office boy’s job?” 

“No, that’s the trouble. The 
fellers who need it and want it 
can’t get it. Only the feller 


saw wood and I 
I'll never work for 


who likes books gets a show. 
But I'll be a business man 
where a feller doesn’t have to 
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be an office boy first, where the 
fellers what don’t like books have a show.” 

The principal shivered as she realized that the 
school was fitting some children to lead a wrong 
life as definitely as it was fitting others for a 
better life. 

“Timon, I'll have an office class for 
fellows like you and I'll get you a position.” 

“Yer can’t do it.” 

“T will.” 

An office boys’ class was started and a group 
of bovs who were bored by books and who 
wouldn't “saw wood” put in two hours a day in 
the new work. Some old city directories, some 
old telephone directories, official railway guides, 
blocks of telegraph blanks, express receipts, 
wrapping paper, twine, an oid letter copying 
machine, some _ second-hand typewriters, and 
other office appliances were secured in one way 
or another. 

Every boy in the class was one who used to 
“set on the nerves” of some teacher. But now 
their earnestness made them attractive even to 
their class teachers, who were entering into the 
spirit of the new scheme heartily. Much time 
was given to penmanship. In_ spelling these 
future office boys were encouraged to learn per- 
fectly the words they most needed and each boy 
was given a pocket dictionary and encouraged 
to use it freely for other words. They 
given much practice in letter-writing, were im 
pressed with the need of great care in 
simple grammatical rules, and were given much 
practice in the fundamentals of arit 
thing irrelevant was cut out by every teacher. 

Timon paid no heed to the expiration of the 
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compulsory school years, and he studied until he 
had confidence that he would be a “dandy office 
boy,” as he put it, and then he applied for an 
advertised position. 

Thirty boys were in line early in the morning, 
waited outside until the door was opened and 
then lined up on either side of the stairway, the 
place of business being up one flight—until nine 
o'clock, the appointed time, when the man who 
wanted the boy opened the door and laughed to 
see the crowd. 

“Who of you have done office work? What! 
None of you? Well you may all go and I will 
advertise again tonight, and I’ll say that only boys 
with experience need apply.” 

“No, you don’t.” “You've got to give us a 
show.” “We're answering last night’s adver- 
tisement, not tonight’s.” “Aw, give us a show.” 
Thus the boys talked all at a time. 

“IT can do your work. See if I can't,” said 
Timon, when there was a lull. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“I know so because I’ve been in an 
boys’ class in School.” 

The man laughed at the idea of a public school 
teaching office boys’ work. “All right, come up 
here.”’ 

Once in the office, he said: “Well, what can you 
do?” 

“Anything.” 

“Well, tell me one thing you can do.” 

“You tell me,one thing you want me to do.” 

“Now don’t be smart, young man.” 

“Look here, if I do the thing I say I can do, 
you'll think maybe that’s all I can do, but if I do 
the thing you want me to do you'll think maybe 
I can do other things too.” 

“That’s business. Do up a bundle of 
loose things on that table.” 

Timon selected an adequate piece of wrapping 
paper, put in some less valuable paper for wad- 
ding, carefully arranged the articles and adjusted 
them so that they would stand alone, 
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first class bundle and tied it according to the most 
approved method. 

“Will you write the address on a piece of 
paper?” Timon asked, smiling. “You know I'll 
always have the address in writing.” 

In the meantime he found the kit for marking, 
and he addressed the bundle very decently. 
Then he looked up the Wells Fargo & Co’s ex- 
press receipt book. 

“Going to send it by Wells Fargo?” 

“Sure, they are the whole thing out there,” 
was Timon’s answer. 

“How do you know?” 

“Couldn’t be an office boy if I didn’t know.” 

“Well, you'll do. Tell the boys on the stairs 
that you have the job.” 

After setting Timon to work, he asked: “Where 
did you say you learned all this?” 

“Public School No.——.” 

The employer presented himself at the school 
principal’s office that afternoon. 

“Did you have a boy here named Timon?” 

“We did, but he is probably working now. 
He applied for a job this morning and has not 
come back.” 

“Ves, he has a job with me. He is the first 
boy.I ever had that has ever learned to be an 
office boy.” 

“Well, we have an office boys’ class for boys 
who are good for nothing else.” 

The man went into the classroom and spent the 

whole afternoon with the class, just as I did the 
next day. That’s why I know all about Timon 
and how he got his job. 
There is no 
artificiality for boys who need the real thing. 
The boy is studied from the boys’ standpoint 
and not from the standpoint of a type form course 
of study. The work for such boys is focused for 
prosperity and efficiency. They get what is cul- 
ture for them, and they get character, which is 
best of all. 


That school has loosened up. 





THE CHILDREN’S COURT 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The wise judge sits in his stately chair, 
Robed in a gown of black; 

And the big cops hurry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back. 

Shamed and tearful, or dazed and dumb, 
They answer their names’ stern call; 

This boy peddled some chewing-gum, 
And that boy played baseball. 


For down in the narrow canyon-street 
There sounded a summons of May; 

And ‘the children’s hearts and the children’s feet 
Kept time with the rhythm of play; 

And young, young life, with a joyous bound, 
Arose at the world-old call; 

So this boy threw some stones around, 
And that boy played baseball 


The wise judge sits in this stately chair, 
Robed in a gown of black; 


The big cops hurry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back 

But who is judged in the court to-day, 
As the words of sentence fall, 

The city that made it a crime to play, 
Or the boy who played haseball? 
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RESCUING RASCALS IN LOS ANGELES 


E. Je 


LICKLEY 


Superintendent of Compulsory Education, Los Angeles 


In 1905 the school department of Los Angeles 
took upon itself the task of solving the truancy 
problem by establishing a special school to which 
persistent truants were sent. 

The special schools are open to all troublesome 
They are in no degree to be considered 
places of commitment for school offenders ; rather 
they are to be considered as simply other 
classes for other types of children. The 
special school is dedicated to the principle that 
no pupil shall fail and no pupil shall be suspended 
or expelled from the public school. If he cannot 
adjust himself to the environment of the regular 
graded school then he should be given a school 
where he can, if necessary, make his own environ- 
ment. If the boy will not go with you, then go 
with the boy for a while and soon you will have 
acquired such an influence over him that later on 
he will go with you. It is a sad commentary on 
the public school when the only thing it has to 
say to the troublesome boy is “get out.” 

The aim in management is to make these 
schools more like life, the life of the big world 
outside which the boy is after when he runs 
away from school. The theory on which this 
aim is based is that if a school is like life a boy 
will like to be there for the same reason that he 
likes to live; and the theory works. The fact 
that it has worked so well as to improve the per- 
sonnel of the boys who are assigned to these 
schools indicates that the influence of these 
schools is working upstream, and checking the 
drift of boys of the regular classes into meanness, 
viciousness and school hoboism. We do not any 
longer have the typical school hobo. 

Every ten days or two weeks, the boys take a 
hike or go fishing or swimming, as the case may 
be. The department gives as much credit for a 
good day’s hike, or a good game of baseball, as 
for a problem in arithmetic solved. 

No coercion nor force is ever employed in 
transferring pupils from the regular schools to the 
special schools. No truant officer nor even a 
teacher accompanies them. They are assigned 
by the superintendent and then transferred in the 
usual way. They are told the purpose of these 
schools and the reason they are sent there, and 
then allowed to go of their own accord. No pupil 
sent in this way has failed to reach the special 
school promptly. The boy is dealt with in an 
open, honest, and common-sense manner. He 1s 
not regarded either as a baby or as a criminal, 
but just as a growing, restless boy. The boy 
appreciates this and is quick to respond. 

In the special schools the aim is to eliminate 
all that is unnecessary and to hold to  funda- 
mentals. To accomplish this result the teachers 
of these classes are authorized to vary the course 
of study according to the requirement of in- 
struction. In other words the school is adapted 
to meet the needs of each individual pupil. In 
this way the school is made to fit the boy and not 
the boy the school. 


bovs. 


The recess period of fifteen minutes is fre- 
quently lengthened to give the pupil the additional 
play and outdoor life which he so often sadly 
needs. The playground also affords the teacher 
an opportunity to do the more important work of 
character development so essential to these boys 
who have been cast aside by the regular schools. 

The sensible blending of work and play forms 
an important phase of this part of school work, 
because most of these boys are disconnected and 
out of harmony with the accepted order of things. 
Considerable latitude is allowed in these schools, 
for it is frequently necessary to change receding 
lines to get a true perspective. 

The teachers in these schools are men chosen 
with great care. They must possess the ability 
to understand boy life and fit themselves into it. 
Just to the extent they win the boy’s loyalty are 
they successful. These teachers are. usually 
athletes, because the special schools emphasize the 
value of play in developing the character of the 
troublesome boy. The teacher of a school of 
this type must be peculiarly fitted, tempera- 
mentally, for dealing with the boy who is out of 
harmony with the accepted order of things. 

Teachers who cannot understand the — spirit 
which prompts a boy to tie a can to a dog’s tail, 
stick a pin in a fly, steal fruit and play hooky 
from school to go fishing or swimming, never 
succeed in a special school for the so-called bad 
boy. In fact, teachers whose comprehension of 
boy life is limited seldom succeed with any boy. 

No teacher is ever assigned more than fifteen 
pupils. The teacher must unusual 
ability to interest these boys to make up lost 
time and also seek to find and’ strengthen their 
best impulses. These efforts must be solely on a 
scientific basis, as the transformation in the pupil 
is a social one in which the boy has found a 
friend and helper who devotes himself constantly 
and, in a sense, exclusively to his great need. _ 

These teachers do not refer to the boy’s bad 
record nor do they ever resort to nagging tactics. 
They “prefix” the boy’s character by teaching 
him constructive goodness when he is out of 
temptation. The boy starts anew when he enters 
the special school, with no reputation to live up 
to and no bad record to live down. The teacher 
simply accepts him as he is. The boy is in no 
sense made to feel that he is a culprit, and con- 
sequently he is never robbed of his rightful heri- 
tage of self respect. 

Many different types of pupils find their way 
into the special schools. Any boy, excluded for 
any reason from the regular grades, is admitted, 
unless a more suitable place is available. 
method of caring for troublesome boys, 
and suspensions have practically 
appeared from public schools. Of 
most of these boys are truant or disciplinary 
cases. The special school is the road to salvation 
for the boy headed for the juvenile court, and a 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 

There are municipal tragedies as distinct as 
those of individuals, and there are resurrections 
as complete and noble for cities as for men. 

Idaho Falls was one of the first and most prom- 
ising of Idaho cities. That was about thirty vears 
ago. It had an outlook and an uplook rarels 
excelled. 

But something happened. Just what, it is not 
wise to recite, but the railroad officials announced 
that they would move their railroad shops from 


zeal, and breadth of the work is far more thar 
gain in numbers. 


rhe space in an entire number of the Journal of 


Education would not be too much in which to re- 
cite the wonderful demonstrations of the Idah 
Falls high school along industrial, especially agri- 


1 oT 
cultural, lines, and other departures from tradi- 
tional prejudices and artificialities, but I must be 
content with a few suggestions and I must also be 
content to pack the facts where they will take the 


least space, regardless of logical arrangement 














JUDGING A HERD OF THOROUGHBRED JERS! YS 


that part of America to Pocatello, and make a 
mere flag station of Idaho Falls, and they did. 
They literally loaded all the houses for their help 
on platform cars, and left naught but a dreary 
waste where once their plant had been. A worse 
tragedy could not have come by flood or tornado. 

But a few years ago it was realized that soil was 
worth more than shops. Potatoes! Potatoes! 
Such potatoes in quality and quantity as the world 
had never seen outside of Greeley, Colorado. 
Gradually the village freshened up, the stores and 
banks expanded, and by 1907 there were 1,500 
people in Idaho Falls. All trains stopped there 
and her fame became national. In 1913 there are 
more than 6,000 people; the railroad station ts 
better than Pocatello has boasted as yet; there 
are better things in store for travelers than at 
Pocatello; and Idaho Falls is the fifth city in the 
state, and the schools have struck a matchless 
pace. 

Dr. Ben R. Crandall, superintendent from the 
time when its brighter days began, has put Idah 
Falls as far in the lead, educationally, as the po- 
tato has industrially. When he came here five 
years ago there were seventy in the high school 
to-day there are more than 200, and the spirit, 


There are more than one thousand agricultural 
bulletins from the United States department 
agriculture, from every state department, and from 
every agricultural college. These are skilfully 
classifed, so that teachers and students’ can use 
them advantageously, and they are used. 

The students study soils not in the namby-pamby 
type form style, which was all the way we knew 


how to study soils a little while ago, but they 
study them biologically, chemically, and hygieni- 
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corn, peas, oats, and other grains. 


Every boy who studies agriculture learns 


run a gasoline engine of two-horse power, and 
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Boys and girls learn the fundamentals of the 
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ADVANCED CLASS IN AGRICULTURE SCORING DIFFERENT TYPES OF HORSES ON CAMPUS 


demonstration of their skill, making a 
thirty pounds of butter, 
country people Jooked &n, 


batch of 
while the wondering 
There are incubators 
and brooders in the school building, and chickens 
are hatched by the dozen, are brooded and raised, 
demonstrating what to do and what not to do 
ordinarily and in emergencies. They learn many 
things in science, in hygiene, and in economics, 
not found in type form education. 

Ot course they use the famous Babcock tester, 
a thousand schools do that now, but they also have 
installed in the school five kinds of cream separa- 
tors, and every class tries them all out to find the 
strength and weakness of each from their point 
of view. 


In domestic science they use alcohol stoves, gas 


electricity, and coal, and study the advantage and 
disadvantage of each under various conditions. 

They use three kinds of sewing machines in their 
work, and study the merits and demerits of each 
under varying conditions. 

Is it any wonder that at the county fair these 
high school students took sweepstakes for all ag- 
ricultural exhibits? No adults had a look in any- 
where. 

Adults brought in prize-winning hogs, cattle, 
and horses, but the students walked away with all 
prizes in scientific stock-judging contests. 

Is it any wonder that a high school attracts 
boys as well as girls, when they are given power 
for achievement where exact knowledge is tested 
out in skilful application? 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


HENRY S. CURTIS, PH. D., OLIVET, MICH. 


One of the most hopeful movements for the 
improvement of country life that has arisen dur- 
ing the last few years is the movement for boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. I regard these clubs as very 
hopeful for three reasons, all of which seem to 
me worthy of consideration. First, they are giv- 
ing the boys and girls who take part a very valu- 
able social opportunity. A corn club merely as a 
club is worth while, if its only purpose were 
sociability and the discussion of problems and the 
learning to co-operate. It is to be expected that 
the boys who have worked together in the corn 
and other clubs will be the staunch members of 
the grange and other farmers’ organizations later, 
that they will make possible the type of rural co- 
operation which the times so insistently demand. 
Second, the rural school has in the past been in 
no way adapted to the country. It was simply a 
theme school as well fitted for a manufacturing or 
mining town or a great city as the farm. These 
boys and girls’ clubs are actually doing what the 
rural school has failed to do, they are giving the 
children of the farm a real education in rural life 
and its problems. The education that they are 
giving is not only more practical than the edu- 
cation of the rural school, but it is ultimately 
much more educative as well, as it is not teach- 
ing things that will be soon forgotten, but things 
that will be remembered and grow and develop 
in the mind all through the life. The final reason 
that I would give for thinking these clubs very 
important is a corollary of the second, that they 
are making country life more interesting to chil- 
dren, and thus are preventing an undue migra- 
tion to the city. The county or state that has 
none of these clubs should take thought to itself. 

The development west of the Mississippi river 
has been very rapid during the last four or five 
years. I can not do better than to make these 
quotations from the recent bulletin of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Oklahoma. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS, AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

The Oklahoma Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs have 
been organized by authority of the Oklahoma state 
board of agriculture, and are conducted by the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
in co-operation with the county superintendents 
of public instruction and teachers as a practical 
feature in teaching the elementary principles of 
agriculture and domestic science. During the 
past vear the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege organized 1,300 local clubs and fifty-five 
county clubs, with a membership of 25,000 boys 
and girls. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction R. 
H. Wilson, in a letter to county superintendents, 
says :— 

“I wish to invite and urge all county superin- 
tendents to co-operate with the management of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and recommend that you take an active in- 
terest in presenting this matter to the teachers 


of your county and urge upon them that they take 
an active part in organizing the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Agricultural and Domestic Science Clubs in their 
schools.” 

The purposes of the Oklahoma Boys’ and Girls’ 
Agricultural Clubs briefly stated are as follows :— 

1. To acquaint the boys and girls of Oklahoma 
with the state system of agriculture and industrial 
education extending from the common schools 
through the district agricultural schools to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

2. To vitalize the studies for children in the 
common schools. 

3. To develop in due course a system of edu- 
cation in common schools suited to the children of 
the common people. 

4. To lead men and boys to study farm prob- 
lems on their own farms. 

5. To lead women and girls to study home and 
family problems in their own homes. 

6. To awaken our people to the importance, 
the advantages, and the possibilities of farm life. 

7. To inculcate a class sentiment and a sense 
of independence in the minds of farm-reared chil- 
dren. 

8. To organize in the rising generation the 
farm community as an independent social unit. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

There are three classes of members in the 
Oklahoma Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs :— 

1. Local club members. 

2. County club members. 

3. State club members. 

All boys or girls not under nine nor over 
eighteen years of age are eligible for mem- 
bership in the Oklahoma Boys’ and Girls’ Agri- 
cultural Clubs, and when their applications are 
properly approved by their local teacher or presi- 
dent of the school board as supervisor, they may 
receive individual membership certificates, secure 
literature, and enter various local, county, dis- 
trict, and state contests arranged for members of 
these clubs. 


LOCAL CLUBS. 

A handsome charter will be issued to five or 
more members in any school disti¥Jct who wish to 
organize a local club when they make application 
on the regular blanks and adopt a constitution and 
code of by-laws approved by the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. The teacher, the clerk of 
the school board, or some good, practical farmer 
should act as local manager or supervisor of the 
club. The supervisor should arrange for a school 
fair some time during the school session and pro- 
vide suitable local contests and prizes under the 
direction of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

COUNTY CLUBS. 

The club work in each county is under the su- 
pervision of the county advisory committee, con- 
sisting of the county superintendent of schools, 
the secretary of the Farmers’ Institute, and the 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
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Farmers’ Institute. The county superintendent 
in each county is expected to act as the county 
manager under the direction of the advisory com- 
mittee. If for any reason he is unable to act in 
this capacity the advisory committee should se- 
lect some other person for this work at the 
earliest possible date. 

The county superintendent or county manager 
should issue a call for the organization of a 
county agricultural club and the election of tempo- 
rary officers as early as possible during the sum- 
mer. lhe permanent organization and the annual 
election of officers should take place at the county 
seat on the last Saturday in September. In order 
to secure a large attendance at each of these 
meetings, there should be an interesting program 
or contest provided in which many of the boys 
and girls would be interested. This may be held 
in connection with the county graduating exer- 
cises of the eighth grade, the Farmers’ Institute, 
county fair, county teachers’ meeting, school fair, 
farmers’ short course, or any other public meet- 
ing where a good attendance of the boys and girls 
of the county could be secured. In every case 
the officers of the Farmers’ Institute, Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the county fair, commercial clubs, Y. 


M. C. A., or other similar organizations, Boy 
Scouts, teachers and all leading citizens of the 
county should be invited to co-operate with the 
county superintendent in securing a meeting of 


the boys and girls for organizing a county agri- 
cultural club. At the first meeting of the county 
club a constitution furnished by the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College should be adopted, off- 
cers elected, the organization perfected, and plans 
for the coming year arranged as far as possible. 
Upon the proper application of five or more local 
clubs through the temporary president and secre- 
“tary of the county club, approved by the county 
superintendent as county manager, a_ special 
county charter will be issued by the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, which will insure the co- 
operation and support of the club work by the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and the state 
board of agriculture. 
STATE CLUB. 

All boys and girls of white parentage who are 
not under nine nor over eighteen years of age, 
living in counties where no county or local club 
can be organized may apply to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at St llwater, Oklahoma, 
and have themselves enrolled as members of the 
State club. All members of local or county clubs 
are accounted members of the state c'ud w:thout 
further enrollment. 

There are four types of contests open to these 
clubs, but the state and county contests seem to 
be most important. 
eight kinds, as 


The county contests are of 


follows: First, grain contest for 
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boys fourteen to eighteen years of age, for the 
greatest profit from one acre of Kaffir, millo, or 
corn produced by the contestant. Prize, a 
trip to the state fair school short course at Okla- 
homa City, all expenses paid. 

Second, crop contest for boys fourteen to 
eighteen. For the greatest profit from an acre 
of cotton, broomcorn, or peanuts produced by 
the contestant. Free trip to the District Agricul- 
tural school, short course, all expenses paid. 

Third, sewing contest for girls. Prize same as 1. 

Fourth, canning contest for girls from four- 
teen to eighteen. For best display, consisting of 
twelve or more quart cans, of canned fruit and 
vegetables, including at least four varieties ot 


free 


fruit and at least four varieties of vegetables pre- 


pared by the contestant. Prize, same as 2. 


Fifth, hog contest for boys. 
Sixth, cooking contest for girls. 
Seventh, poultry contest for 

from nine to thirteen years of age. 

Eighth, butter making contest for boys from 
nine to thirteen years of age. 

With such contests as these there will be some- 
thing doing in the country community to think 
about and talk about. Many of the tasks of the 
farm and the farm home .do not require much 
thought or mental direction, and the mind needs 
fresh materials to be worked over at such times 
if it is to grow. There has not been enough doing 
in the country for children who live a life of action 
and demand new interests constantly. If it 
be arranged so that the boys’ and girls’ clubs can 
meet in the same building and they can have a 
social hour after their business session, this will 
be a worthy addition to country social life. This 
is a practical method of giving an agricultural ed- 
ucation without introducing agriculture into the 
rural schools. I believe there are 
which these boys’ and girls’ clubs are doing quite 
jas much for the children as the rural 
themselves. They will also be one of the most 
successful means of making country life interest- 
ing and staving the cityward migration. 


boys and_ girls 


can 


sections in 


sch ” y] 5 


These clubs are now organized in nearly every 
state of the union. It is estimated that there are 
now about three hundred thousand members in 
the country, and that there will probably be four 
or five hundred thousand next year. The sug- 
gestion of the corn club is equally applicable to 
adults as to children, if the farmers themselves 
could only be persuaded that it was not beneath 
their dignity to enter into a contest of this kind. 
The social opportunities which such a club would 
give are greatly needed. Perhaps the corn or 
other agricultural club might quite as 
effective as the demonstration or the 
farmers’ institute as a method of teaching agri- 
culture, and it would have the added advantage of 


prove 
farm 


its social opportunity. 
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He who he'ps a child h Ips humanity with a distinctness, with an immediatencss 
which n> other help given to human creatures in any other staze of their human life can 


ever give again.—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE AMBITIONS OF THE SLUM CHILD 


The influence of environment on ambition is 
curious. What are the ambitions of a child raised 
in the sordid, poverty-stricken sections of our 
cities? How do the children brought up in a 
family where life is one perpettial struggle for 
food, for clothing, and for shelter feel about their 
own future? A teacher in one of the schools of 
the London slums asked her highest class, aver- 
aging about thirteen vears of age, to write a com- 
position on “What ] Should Like to Be 


and Why.” This was followed up by other 
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dislikes. The reason I have chosen this occupa- 
tion is because I should like to gain a higher po- 
sition in life.” 

It is evident that their powers of imagination 
are very small, but, though slum life tends to 
stifle and dwarf imagination, it does also tend, says 
the writer, to create a very deep sympathy and a 
sublime unselfishness which strives to express 
itself in some practical way. “These children 
cannot forget the limitations of their real world. 
Their imagination will not suffer them for long 
to rise above them.” 

















AESTHETIC 





DANCING 


. 
Toree-a id-a-half year old Eleanor Wali‘n, youngest member of the Pickering Neighborhood gyninasium 


compositions and observations. Her conclusions 
are set forth in a_ recent 
“Child Life.” The results on first 
seemed somewhat disappointing—the 
were so extremely, so irritatingly practical; vet 
on closer study, taking into consideration their 
environment and their mode of life, those papers 
proved very instructive and very pathetic to the 
writer, E. M. Rundell. 

Out of a class of thirty-nine, no less than 
twenty-seven wished to go to Several 

I 


of them speak of it as a means of getting higher 


number ol 
examination 
children 


service. 


up in the world, and indeed it is so when one re- 
members the usual end of all their hopes and as- 
pirations—the factory. “I found direct references 
to ‘helping pay the rent,’ and ‘ceasing to be a 
trouble to mother.’.” 

Of the remaining twelve in the class, nine 
wished to be dressmakers. But out of the whole 
class only one dared to express her dearest wish 
freely, even though she knew it to be unattainable 
for her. While the rest rigidly confined them- 
selves to the possible, Olive dared to soar above 
it. She says: “When I am old enough I should 
like to become an actress. Perhaps it seems 
strange for a girl like myself to have a desire to 
become an actress, but we all have our likes and 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE AS A SOCIAL CENTRE 


HARRIET A. JAMES 
Physical lirectorof Pickering Neighborhood Association, Salem, 
Mass. 
In the early fall of 1911, the : 
hall of Salem became useful as a social centre for 
the people of the neighborhood. 

Charles F. Towne, then principal of the Picker- 
school in Salem, and now principal of the 
Street school in Providence, 
lsland, started and developed the movement for 
the use of the school for social purposes in Salem, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Towne started many ac- 
tivities for the enjoyment and education of the 
people of North Salem. 

The younger boys were encouraged to meet 
every week and a large company of cadets was 
formed. The young men met twice a week and 
used the hall for basket ball practice and games. 
two weeks social dances were and 
still are held for the enjoyment of the neighbor- 
hood people and their friends. These dances 
also help pay the expenses of the association. 

One of the most successful activities of the as- 
sociation is the gymnasium work for girls and 
women. In the community known as North 
Salem there are some three hundred girls and 


| Pickering school 


ing 


Thaver Rhode 


Every 
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FOLK DANCE—Scotch 


men enrolled in the gymnasium classes. \ EVENING RECREATION CENTRES 
smali sum 1s charged I r e cn wee am tne Ww lay Report from Richmond, \ 9 
is a great success. he foll wing photographs . 
show the isses in the various lines ot work In that dangerous time of the day, from six to 
phvsical education. eleven P. M., occur eighty pel ‘ent. of all the 
Besi les conducting classes yhvsical traini go ffences against society.’ [his was said by Lee 
pany of cadets, athletics, and social entertain . Hanmer, director of the recreation department 
nents, the association has built a fine free bath f the Russell Sage Foundation, to emphasize the 
ise. need for evening recreation centres—in schools, 
\ll these activities have continued in this the churches, parks, and playgrounds. These must 
second year’s work of the association, under the be attractive. Live people must be in charge 


rection of Mr. Rand, new principal of the Their programs may well include gam 


YalliCs a | 
} ity ] h] ] “+4 lramatic and liter 
school, and new activities have been added to the athletics, social parties, dramatic and literary | 
cl Ds chi al aS ha 





ing, sewing, and 





millinery classes, 
lectures, story 
telling, and quiet 
rooms for games, 
reading, and for 
writing letters. 
“How people 
spend their leis- 
ure is now com- 
ing to be re- 
garded as a vital 
community con- 
cern,’ said Rey. 
Father J. J. ¢ 
ran, who de- 





> 


scribed the “‘Rec- 
reation Needs f 
AESTHETIC DANCING—Class 2 


Coal Miners” in 
st. A sewing school has been formed and is a_ the icinit} 


he vicinity of Scranton and Wilkes- 
. ‘ i. ° , ° . ' ‘ te ae 11 os tacemhed 
fine thing for the girls. Chen, too, a debating Barre, Pa. Dance halls he described 
‘lub for men has been formed and is doing work as “vestibules ot houses f prostitu- 


r the older men of the neighborhood. tion.” Cheap dramatics, pool rooms, and other 


This brief account gives an idea of what may ‘Orn , commercial recreation he a 
be accomplished by the use of the school as a so- ting popular needs which should be more 
‘ial centre. 





[Continued on page 636.) 
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WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH THE NEW 
YORK INQUIRY ? 


“Is there nothing good in the New York In- 
quiry?” asks a friendly letter. 
“What is the matter with the New York in- 


quiry, anyway?” asks a perplexed correspondent. 

“Why not tell your readers just what the trouble 
is with the New York inquiry?” says one who ap- 
preciates that it is not a success, but does not see 
just what the trouble is. 

A long time ago we think we stated the case 
clearly, but so many things have happened in the 
educational world since, that a more explicit state- 
ment should now be made. 

It should be 


the men themsetves, 


said that there is no trouble with 
personally or professionally. 
They are a group of eminently worthy men, their 
motives are above suspicion. They are among 
the leaders in their respective fields and in some 
cases the man is in a class all by himself in his 
field. 


jection to any one of the inquirers. 


There is no professional or personal ob- 
Personally, 
there is no trouble with these men. 


It 


makes it unimportant that there are several excel- 


The trouble is organic and not functional. 


lent features to some of the inquiries. The en- 


tire inquiry based on the assumption that the 
commission was employed to give expert advice. 
There would be no trouble with the inquiry if it 
would say, “As experts we advise.” 

The trouble with the inquiry is that they pre- 
tend that their advice is not based on their stand- 
ing as experts, but upon explicit investigation, 
which has not been adequately made. 

Take for illustration the advice that corporal 


punishment should be restored to the schools 
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New York city under such conditions as they 
suggest. This is an opinion pure and simple and 


is worth no more than.an opinion, of which the 
board of estimate could have bought ten thousand 
opinions for and against at $5.00 each. There 
is not the slightest indication that any genuine 
investigation has been made as to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of restoring corporal punishment. 

It is so silly as to approach imbecility to say 
that there are extreme cases in which it is highly 
important that a boy be thrashed. That 


nothing more to do with the case than to 


has 
say 
that mad men ought to be restrained. 

The whole educational world to-day is a unit in 
thinking and saying that abnormal children and 
children in abnormal states of mind need expert 


treatment, and no sane man is expected to ad- 


vise any school regulation for all children based 


on exceptional children. When a boy gets furi- 
ous he is more abnormal than nine-tenths of the 
The trouble 


with the proposition of the inquiry is that it is 


abnormal children we provide for. 


1 


likely to make the teacher as abnormal as is the 
child. 

Any investigation that is worthy an eighth- 
grade boy would necessitate an adequate knowl- 
edge of the schools of New York city when 
corporal punishment was in vogue under restric- 
tions with the schools as they are to-day. To 
call a principal up on the telephone and ask her 
if there are not times when she would like to 


have the right to administer corporal punishment 


and call that an “investigation” is as near idiotic 
as it would be to call up on the telephone a nurse 
in an insane hospital and ask if there are not 
times when patients are dangerous. 

It so happens that I have visited New York city 
schools frequently for more thar thirty years and 
[ have visited schools frequently in nearly every 
city in the country, and a feature that I always ob- 
serve is the discipline, and in New York city the 
The 


schoolrooms, 


discipline has improved beyond expression. 


conduct of the children in the in 


grounds, in the 
I 


lat 


the school halls, in the school 


streets nearby, is as far above in the long 


ago as a well-groomed thoroughbred is above that 
of a neglected mongrel beast 


In early days I have seen children kept in 


marching line with a teacher on guard at ever) 


turn, until the children were in the and 


street, 


then with a yell break loose. Every time several 
would be sent back to the schoolroom for some 
trifling offence. 

To-day nd 


thousand students roam the corridors of a schooi 


the freedom is bey belief. Six 


building 


all 


without chaperons. There is nothing 


in America which is a nobler demonstration 
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of educational glory than the conduct of 6,000 
students, of whom practically all were born, or 
whose parents were born, under “corporal punish- 
ment,” more or less, monarchical governments. 
They are now living a life of sacred freedom. 

If there is anything on earth that can be con- 
clusively demonstrated educationally in America 
it is the relative wholesomeness of life in a school 
without the terrors of militarism or corporal. pun- 
ishment. 

This total lack of adequate investigation, of any 
comparative study of anything upon which expert 
advice is given, with some few exceptions, is the 
Charles S. 
Minot, who is one of the most eminent medical 
experts in the United States, has said within three 
years: ‘‘Medical men, when they become scientific 


organic trouble with the “inquiry.” 


investigators, are not infrequently hampered by 


the narrowness of their training.” He says the 
greatest instance of successful pathological re- 
search is that of Elie Metchnikoff, 
worked from the point of view of the comparative 
zoologist, rather than from that of the physician. 

These men are experts, but they lack Metchni- 


As scientific 


who has 


koff’s breadth of comparative study. 
investigators they seem to be “hampered by the 
narrowness of their training.” 
-0-@-0--0- 





MEN TEACHERS WANTED 


We hazard the suggestion that men teachers 
by the thousands are to be in demand as never 
before. The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has pointed out the fact that men teachers 
are to be needed for teaching agricultural high 
schools, of which there are sure to be thousands, 
but these are but a tithe of the men teachers to 
be demanded before they can be gotten ready. 

Rural Cook county, Illindis, has set a new and 
unexpected pace. Last autumn County Superin- 
tendent Edward J. Tobin suggested to his county 
commissioners, what had never before been con- 
ceived by any other, so far as is known, that 
rural Cook county, with its 102 one-room build- 
ings be divided into five districts, that each should 
have a school and country life director, that he 
should be employed for twelve months in the 
year, that he should look after recreation life’ of 
young and old in July and August, and in the long 
evenings of January and February, that he 
should know the last word about farming, that he 
should be a social leader, that he should know 
how to make the best school work better, that he 
should be paid $2,000 salary. 

This vision of Mr. Tobin was so exceptional, 
called for such heroic action on the part of the 
county commissioners, that he would have been 
content could he have seen it materialjze in three 
years. He stated the case in the biennial report 
of 1910-11, and 1911-12, and personally presented 
the matter to the commissioners, who without 
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an hour’s hesitancy voted $10,000 and authorized 
him to go forward with the plans. 

But where were there five men fully equipped 
for such a mission as this? 

So sensible is the plan, so prompt is the return 
to the community from the investment, so in- 
tense is the response on the part of the public, 
that in Illinois alone 500 such men can be used 
for just such work if the people are properly ap- 
proached, and in the country 10,000 could be 
wisely employed for this work alone. 

Are you a doubting Thomas? Is this a dream 
rather than a vision? Already there are nearly 
a thousand counties near ready to put in such a 
man for an entire county, and it will not take long 
for these counties to see how totally inadequate 
is the county plan, how vastly more efficient is a 
plan that concentrates a man’s work on twenty- 
five school! districts, instead of spreading it out 
ver 100 districts, 

Already hundreds of counties are employing 
an agricultural expert as farm adviser at salaries 
ranging from $2,000 to $5,000, with expenses half 
as much more. It will not take long to see that 
men will be worth infinitely more if there are 
enough of them to know intimately every farm, 
if they are educators as well as farmers, if they 
are social workers with everything else. 

In Chicago alone are two immense business 
concerns which are ready to go to any length in 
the promotion of such joint educational, agricul- 
tural, social activity. Already in Oregon, Idaho, 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Kentucky,—in other states undoubtedly,—I 
know personally of bankers’ organizations which 
are ready for the promotion of just such plans. 
State agricultural colleges in several states al- 
ready have the money to push the good cause 
along under the name of extension work. The 
United States government will go to any length 
in boosting precisely this work, and every one 
knows that the foundations of Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, and Ogden, and of Mrs. Sage and Mrs, 
Harriman, -have a total of hundreds of millions 
available, or to be made available, for precisely this 
kind of work. Add to these forces the counties 
that prefcr to use their own money than to accept 
outside aid and then say if you care to that our 
vision is a dream, when we say that thousands of 
men teichers are to be needed before they can be 
prepared for this work. 

Add to this work the present demand for 
terchers of agriculture in ten thousand high 
schools and we hazard nothing in saying that if 
3,000. young men, naturally equipped for it, should 
enter the state normal schools and the educa- 
tional -departments of the agricultural colleges 
this September they would not begin to fill the 
demand when they graduate. 

—_-—-—-# © -0-@-0--e-—___________ 





Utah appropriated eighty-six per cent. of all 
the state appropriations for public education in 
some form, Where is that equaled this year? 
A vigorous department of education is indis- 


pensable to the growth of a great yniversity, 
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MOORE TO HARVARD 

Professor Ernest C. Moore of Yale accepts a 
position in the department of education at Har- 
vard, which is the best news educationally in New 
England in many a day. s0orn at Youngstown, 
Ohio, July 20, 1871, a student in Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, and School of Education, Chi- 
cago he made a good record in the department of 
education at the University of California, and as 
superintendent of Los Angeles he made a record 
along all lines that has never been excelled. For 
skilful elimination of the artificial, for heroic de- 
fiance of the tyranny of tradition, for brilliant cam- 
paigting against political domineering, and for in- 
spirittg personal and professional leadership of 
the entire teaching force, Dr. Moore's superin- 
tendency is without a parallel. 

OO OO 
PROMOTION OF MITCHELL 

The selection by President Woodrow Wilson 
of John Purroy Mitchell for the most exalted 
national position in New York state, or, as to that 
matter, in the United States, outside of Washing- 
ton, makes the schoolmasterial criticism of Mr. 
Mitchell about as silly as anything could be. 

If there is any man in the world who has a 
clear head and clean heart when it comes to es- 
timating men intellectually and politically inde- 
pendently it is the present president of the United 
States. There are differences of opinion of Mr. 
Wilson from the business standpoint, but there is 
no difference of opinion that commands respect 
when it comes to his educational appreciation, 
political independence, and civic righteousness, so 
that the selection of John Purroy Mitchell as col- 
lector of the port of New York is the highest 
possible tribute to the ability and character of the 
head of the board of estimate of New York city. 





—_—~-¢-0-@-0-¢-6-——_______—_ 
PITTSBURGH SCANDAL CLOSED 

The following vote of the board of education, 
practically unanimous, only one dissenting, states 
the case fully and clearly :— 

“Whereas, a committee was recently appointed 
by this board to investigate rumors affecting 5S. 
L. Heeter, superintendent of public schools of 
this district, and that committee on the second of 
June, 1913, reported and = sustained charges 
¢gainst him and filed the testimony taken by it; 

‘And whereas, on said second day of June, 1913 
a copy of the report of the committee was served 
upen S. L. Heeter, and at that time a resolution 
was adopted that he be notified that a meeting of 
the board would be held in the board room on 
Tuesday, June 10,1913, at 3 P. M., for the pu- 
pose of affording him a hearing on the charges 
contained in said report if he should so desire; 

“And whereas, said S. L. Heeter was present 
by his counsel at said meeting of second of June 
1913, and waived further notice of the hearing and 
at his request the same was fixed for Tuesday, 
June 38, 1913, at 8 P. M., at which time Mr. Heeter 
appeared before the board, was represented by 
counsel who stated that he had no further evidence 
to offer and was fully heard in answer to the 
charges and evidence filed by the committee ; 
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“Thereupon, the board proceeded to consider 
the subject and after due consideration of the 
charges, the evidence submitted as above, and the 
answer of Mr. Heeter, 

“It is resolved, 

“First—That under the evidence submitted by 
the committee, we find S. L. Heeter guilty of im 
morality in making improper advances and taking 
unwarranted liberties with women after he en- 
tered into the employment of this board. 

“Second—That said S. L. Heeter be and is 
hereby removed from his office as superintendent 
of public schools in this district.”’ 

When the courts declared Mr. Heeter not 
guilty in the criminal cases growing out of the 
Ethel Fisher charges we assumed that that was the 
end of the Pittsburgh scandal that has cursed the 
city for three months, but other charges, though 
not criminal, equally offensive professionally, 
immediately came to public attention, and a com- 
mittee of six very eminent men accepted the in- 
vitation of the board of education to probe the 
matter to the bottom and their report was unani- 
mous and so definite that no apology for Mr. 
Heeter is possible. The fact that twenty-two 
teachers expressed faith in him has no signifi- 
cance. 

————_——---© -0-@-@-@--_________ 


In Los Angeles County the gain in ten years, 
from 1902 to 1912, in elementary schools was 137 
per cent.; in high schools, 700 per cent. The gain 
in high school enrollment is five times as great 
as in elementary school enrollment. If the ten 
years had been from 1903 to 1913 the gain would 
have been much greater. 


Here is a Yankee guess that no man or group 
of men can attack the state normal schools with- 
out a terrific public reaction. 


Kansas City, Missouri, voted her school bonds 
by a good majority. The people are with the pub- 
lic schools everywhere. 


The rural schools have made greater gain in 
efficiency this school year, 1912-13, than ever be- 
fore. 


Agricultural education has had a remarkably 
successful year, and the best is vet to come. 


The children’s theatre is one of the recreation 
ideas that more than pays its way. 


Hereafter, when Theodore Roosevelt says any- 
body lies he will be believed. 

The public school was never so dear to the 
American people as to-day. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 


Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 
Lake City. 


7-11, Salt 


To prevent evil legislation was a great triumph 
this year, 


There is no credit in scoring on the other fel. 
low’s error, 
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FOR THE GRADES 





READING 


The Riverside Readers 


Edited by James H. Van Sickle, Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, and sei ances Jenkins. 


ESS ier ee $0 30 
Ms. ace ah eae 35 
Ss cto eo 0:, cibcg ued oieb uc’ .40 
a ino a n.d punk chiara .50 
EE Ty eee 55 
TN 4 Wale & oo avs Ochi as cbs 55 
Ee Oe ee LY ee 55 
A A ere 
ES ee Conan .60 
Akin’s Word Mastery (ist, 2g, and 3d 
NG 5 eA ol ces a ain 4 Sn eon eee 25 


HISTORY 


The Houghten Mifflin Text Books In United 
States History: 


Book I. Tappan’s Elementary History 
ef Our Country (5th or 6th grade).... .65 


Book II. Thwaites and Kendall’s History 
of the United States (7th and sth grades) 1.00 


GOVERNMENT 
Guitteau’s Preparing for Citizenship (8th 











OTA i. ic Fe BER bw des dled 5 
SPELLING 
The Bailey-Manly Spelling Beok 
Grades 2-8 complete in one volume.......:.. 25 
eT TET eT 16 
Book Two. 


A a ee -20 





FOR HIGH 





LANGUAGE 





‘New Webster-Cooley Course in English 


» First Book (4th and Sth grades)............ 
Second Book (6th, 7th and 8th grades)...... 

New Webster-Cooley Course in English 
by Grades 
Part One (4th grade)............. BOE OS De 
Part Two (Sth grade)............-..-.. 045. 
Part Three (6th grade)................. 
Part Four (7th and 8th grades)............. 


ARITHMETIC 





Hoyt and Peet’s First Year in Number 
(2d and 3d grades)..............-- 


PHYSIOLOGY 





The Woods Hutchinson Health Series 


Book I, The Child’s Day (3d, 4th and 5th 
erase). 62682 <:- 

Book II, A Handbook of Health (6th, Th asd 
8th grades).. >. 


NATURE 





The Dallas Lore Sharp Mature Series 


The Fall of the Year........ 
Winter.. 
The Spring of the Year.. 


FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 





O’Brien’s’ English for Foreigners, 
ES Pe ae eS ee ee ae ee 


O’Brien’s English for Foreigners, 
ee | Pee Are 


SCHOOLS 








HISTORY 
Larned’s History of England.......... $1.25 
Larned’s History of the United States.. 1.40 


GOVERNMENT 
Guitteau’s Government and Politics in 





the United States.......- Soe 1.00 
Fiske’s Civil Government in the United 
RS or eo | caaeie wee 1.00 


DESIGN 
Kelley and Mowll’s Text-Book of Design. 2.00 








ENGLISH 


Ashmun’s Prose Literature for Second- 
ary Schools. . , , 

Webster’s English for Secondary Schools 

Foster’s Essentials of Exposition and 
Argument . 





LITERATURE 


Tappan’s England’s Literature. .... 

Tappan’s America’s.Literature ....... 

Tappan’s Short Histery of oe $ and 
America’s Literature. 





.30 
-30 
-30 
55 


35 


-40 


65 


sss 


70 


$0.80 


-90 


-90 


85 
.80 


1.20 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TINKERING THE TARIFF BILL. 

The Senate finance committee, at the direct 
initiative of President Wilson, has reversed its 
iormer action in voting to place wheat, flour, oat- 
meal, and fresh meats on the dutiable list, and has 
yoted to place them all on the free list. The 
Original action was taken with a view to protect- 
ing American farmers from Canadian competition, 
but the committee apparently does not think that 
they need such protection, or that it is in the pub- 
lic imterest that they should have it. Under the 
urgent stimulus of protests from abroad, the com- 
mittee is trying to eliminate the provisions of the 
bill which require the throwing open of the books 
of foreign manufacturers to treasury agents and to 
substitute some less objectionable safeguard 
against undervaluation. 


NO FAVORS TO-AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

A more important change has been made in 
the bill,—this also under urgent pressure from 
foreign governments. The bill, as it passed the 
House, provided that a discount, of five per cent. 
on all duties imposed should be allowed on such 
goods as might be imported in vessels built in the 
United States and owned by American citizens. 
This provision, if it had been enacted, would have 
been a boon to American shipping. But it seems 
to have escaped the notice of Mr. Underwood 
and his co-workers that it was in direct violation 


of treaties. All our commercial treaties, down to ' 


that of 1911 with Japan, provide that articles may 
be imported in vessels of either contracting party 
without being subject to any other or higher 
charges or duties than if such articles were im- 
ported in national vessels. It seems a pity that 
so obvious an obstacle to the proposed conces- 
sion could not have been discovered earlier. 


HALTING BUSINESS. 

In every line, business halts and will, of neces- 
sity, until the tariff is settled. Manufacturers are 
buying as little raw material as possible, because 
no one can guess what prices will prevail three 
months from now; and orders for fall goods are 
being held back as long as possible and reduced 
to a minimum, for the same reason. This sort 
of tension can be endured for a while, but, if it 
lasts too long, something snaps. The uncer- 
tainty has been enhanced by the Balkan war and 
the consequent disturbance of foreign markets 
and credit. In view of all this, it is not surpris- 
ing that the government revenues from customs 
receipts for the month of May show a falling off 
of more than $6,000,000 as compared with May 
of last year. Importers are simply waiting the 
advantage of lower duties. Meanwhile, treasury 
expenditures in May were nearly $6,000,000 more 
than in May of last year. 


THE SENATE AND THE LOBBY. 

The Senate judiciary committee has under- 
taken a sweeping but rather desultory investiga- 
tion of the charges made by President Wilson 
that an unscrupulous lobby was at work fighting 
the tariff bill. The senators have been called 
before the committee in \alphabetical order to 


testify regarding all persons who have approached 
them on the subject, and also as to their personal 
interest in any business affected by the bill. Noth- 
ing has been developed up to date which goes 
beyond the legitimate representations of indus- 
tries or individuals which are touched by the tariff. 
There is a pretty general agreement that, even in 
this work, there has been far less activity than 
when the Payne-Aldrich bill was before Congress, 
possibly because of a feeling that it was of no 
use. So long as no corrupt propositions are 
made, it would be idle to expect that manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, and others should take no steps to 
get facts and arguments before congressmen. 
SENATORS AND THE PEOPLE. 

An inevitable consequence of the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment providing for the 
election of United State senators by the direct 
vote of the people is that senators and candidates 
for the Senate must be brought into closer per- 
sonal relations with the voters. Hitherto, undet 
the indirect system established by the framers of 
the constitution, a United States senator has been 
justifies solicitude. In the decade from 1880 to 
a person apart. Lis selection entered but rarely, 
even indirectly, into a campaign, and he was 
chosen by a legislature elected on different is- 
sues. Hereafter, he must go upon the stump, like 
other candidates, and take his chances with the 
rest. Some members ‘of the present Senate, 
whose terms are waning, are already showing ap- 
preciation of this fact, to the amusement of their 
colleagues. What the ultimate effect will be 
upon the dignity and independence of the Senate 
it is idle to conjecture. 

THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 

Senator Dillingham has re-introduced the im- 
migration-restriction bill passed by the last 
Congress and vetoed by President Taft; but in a 
new form. The literacy test, to which President 
Taft especially objected, is omitted, and in its 
place is a provision that no immigrants of any 
one nationality shall be admitted in any one year 
to a number in excess of ten per cent. of the total 
residents of the United States of that nationality. 
This is a confusing prpvision, the enforcement of 
which would involve intricate bookkeeping and 
endless complications. But, whatever may be 
said of this particular bill, it cannot be denied 
that the changed character of our immigration 
justifies solicitude. In the decade from 1880 to 
1890, there came to us annually, on the average, 
150,000 immigrants from the United Kingdom; 
about the same number from Germany; and from 
the Scandinavian countries, 65,000; from Italy, 
30,000; from Austria-Hungary, 35,000; and from 
Russia, 26,000. But for the decade 1900 to 1910, 
the average was: United Kingdom, 86,000; Ger- 
many, 34,000; Scandinavia, 50,000; Italy, 205,000; 
Austria-Hungary, 215,000; and Russia, 160,000. 

THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The new postmaster-general has made public 
the report of a special committee of five depart- 
ment officials discrediting the statements of his 
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Textbooks 


The Progressive 
Road to Reading 













INTRODUCTORY BOOK THREE 


(recently published) measures up to the 
high standard of the Series. The 
stories in these books have genuine 
literary merit. The illustrations are 
artistic pen and ink drawings; they 
arouse the pupil’s eager interest and 
the material captures his imagination. 







From Introductory Book Three 


Teachers and Superintendents say: “superior to all others in the field”; 
“the results are better than with any other books”; “the stories are charming” ; 
“they appeal to even the most indifferent pupils”; “an ideal combination of 
phonetic strength and real child literature !” 


Book One, 32c.; Book Two, 40c.; Introductory Book Three, 42c.; Book Three, 48c. ; 
Book Four, 50c.; Pian of Work, 25c. 


The Silwer-Burdett Arithmetics 


The authors are Dr. George M. Philips, Principal of the State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsy|]- 
vania, and Robert F. Anderson, Professor of Mathematics in the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 

This is a new, strong, brilliant series of arithmetics for use in the grades below the 

high schoo]. It is splendidly adapted to present-day needs. The plan is broadly topical and 

the reviews frequent and thorough. These books omit what is impractical; they abridge 


what is unimportant and they give unusually thorough treatment to that which is essential. 
They offer a wealth of up-to-date problems. 























THREE BOOK SERIES TWO BOOK SERIES 
Book One, 40c. Book One, 40c. 
Book Two, 40c. Complete Book, 60c. 


Book Three, 45c. 


a 9 7 : ; 
Cicero’s Orations 
Edited by WALTER B. Gunnison, Pu.D., 
Principal, and WaLTeR S. Harvey, A.M., 
Teacher of Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, 


Composition and Rhetoric 
By E. E. CuippinGer, Assistant Professor of 
English, Indiana State Normal School, Terre 


; . 871 . : a 
Brooklyn, N. Y.'543 pp. $1.25. Haute, Indiana il pp llustrated, $1.00. 
This is the most complete, most richly A fresh, original treatment of these two sub- 
illustrated edition of Cicero ever offered for jects showing their interrelation in a clear, 
school use. It contains all the Latin work practical way. Many of its models are from 









required in the third year; the Orations, 


e : the best contemporary writers. The theme 
Sight Reading Selections, Grammar and 


Prose Composition. len: endied. dae! Wie work cli presented that it really arouses 
orations give evidence of ripe experience in the pupil’s keen ambition to learn how to 
teaching the subject, they are not only write well; the directions for theme cor- 
scholarly but arealso unusually well adapted recting make the teacher’s work easy. Fo» 
to the pupil’s needs. the four years of a high school course. 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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THE WINSTON-SALEM PLAN OF TRAINING BOYS FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


LEROY 


HODGES 


Secretary Board of Trade 


Training boys for the obligations and responsi- 


bilities of citizenship has been undertaken in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, along rather 
broad and unique lines. After nearly a year’s 


successful operation the Winston-Salem plan is 
worthy of careful consideration, and possibly of 
imitation. The principal characteristics of this 
plan are: First, co-operation be- 
tween the public schools and the 
local board of trade; second, the 
establishment of a department of 
government and economics in the 
city high school; afd, third, the 
formation of a boys’ department, 
or a “Juvenile Club,” as it is 
called, of the board of trade. 

THE WORK IN THE 


SCHOOL. 


HIGH 


At the beginning of the 1912- 
1913 school year, Superintendent 
R. H. Latham of the city schools 
provided as a part of the high 
school curriculum, a course in 
government and economics open 
to the senior students, and 
placed the new department under 
the direction of the secretary of 





THE JUVENILE CLUB OF THE WINSTON- 


SALEM BOARD OF TRADE. 

Having declared that “No commercial organi- 
zation performs its legitimate functions unless it 
makes an effort to inculcate the principles of true 
citizenship in the minds of its members, and to ad- 
vance the social conditions of the people always 
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JUVENILE CLUB OF WINSTON-SALEM BOARD OF TRADE 


the board of trade, wh« , with the (Taken just before departure of Club to take part in the inauguration of President Wilson.) 


approval of the board, had _ volunteered 
his services. Under this department the 
students are taught the elements of govern- 
ment, special attention being given to analysis and 
comparison of the city, county, state, and federal 
governments. During the term ending with the 
Christmas holidays, mock elections were held, and 
the class organized as city council, state general 
assembly, and as the congress of the United States. 
Immediately after Christmas a series of lectures 
treating of the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics were arranged, and the attention of the 
class concentrated on the important industrial, 
commercial and agricultural problems of this coun- 
try, particularly the problems of the Southern 
States. 

Out of this work developed a very active inter- 
est among the boys in public affairs, and to hold 
this interest, and at the same time make the work 
of lasting value, it was recognized that their his- 
toric and theoretical study of political and eco- 
nomic problems must in some way be connected 
with the practical, everyday experiences in the in- 
dustrial centres. Winston-Salem being essentially 
a manufacturing community, the means of studying 
actual conditions was immediately available. A 
feasible method of undertaking this was provided 
through the organization of a “Juvenile Club” of 
the Winston-Salem board of trade and the es- 
tablishment of a close co-operation between the 
work of the high school and that of the board of 
trade. 


ahead of the march of industrial and commercial 
progress,” the Winston-Salem board of trade 
readily endorsed the plan to form a boys’ division 
ot the board, and authority was given the secre- 
tary to carry this out. 
tion of the Juvenile Club. 
Membership in the Juvenile Club is not limited 
to high school boys, for it was thought best to 
open to all interested boys of the city a way to 
become 


‘he result was the forma- 


identified with constructive and 
civic work. 


active 
To become a member of the club, 
however, the boy must be at least fourteen years 
of age and under twenty-one years old. Another 
condition of membership is that the boy must sub- 
scribe to, and recite from memory, before the sec- 
retary of the board of trade, the 
which is as follows :— 


\thenian oath, 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, 
by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever 
desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will 
fight for the ideals and sacred things 


of the city 
both alone and with 


revere and 
Obey the city's laws and do our best to incite a 


many; we will 


like respect and reverence in those above us who 
are prone to annul or to set them at naught; we 
will strive unceasingly to quicken the public sense 
of civic duty. Thus, in all these ways, we will 
transmit this city not less, but greater, better, and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to us.”’ 

A membership register is kept in which the boys 
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For Summer Consideration 





AND FUTURE USE 


New Books for Teachers 


Vocational Guidance. /. Adams Puffer, Lecturer and Author, Boston, Mass. An important 
contribution to one of the most interesting school questions of the day. (/n preparation.) 

The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools. Richard E. Dodge, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Clara Kirchwey, of the Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. The sifted experience of widely known geographers and teache1s. Clear, 
direct, comprehensive, 

Maps and Globes in Elementary Schools. Leon O. Wiswell, School Libraries Inspector, 
New York State Education Department. A little manual teeming with help on the use 
of maps and globes. Every elementary geography teacher should have it. 

Ideals and Democracy. Arthur Henry Chamberlain, former Dean and Presicent of Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. A book that upholds with ringing elt quence, 
the value of character building, honesty and ideals. 

Growing a Life. Charles Evans, President of State Normal School, Edmond, Oklahoma: 
The book is a vigorous plea for child development, hopeful; inspiring, illustrating through- 
out with graphic little stories that almost cut the reader with their aptness. 

Five [lessages to Primary Teachers, Nettie Alice Sawyer, former Supervisor of Primary 
Education, Seattle, Washington. Dealing with the five phases of primary work, the book 
is full of practical suggestions for developing the child of the early grades. 


For High Schools 


Commercial Geography. Edward Van Dyke Robinson. ‘1 like the book because it treats 
of the present development of our country and what must be done in the future.”"— Alfred 
E Preble, teacher of Commercial Geography, Springfield, Mass. Just adopted for the 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Kavana and Beatty’s Composition and Rhetoric. Rose M. Kavana and Arthur Beatty. 
‘Tt is not often that I am privileged to see a scheme so full and complete worked out to 
so great perfection.”"—Grace L. Deering, English High School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Linebarger’s Elementary Chemistry. C. £. Linebarger. The book features modern in- 
dustrial chemistry. Is noted for its teachable qualities, its conciseness and completeness. 

Linebarger’s Laboratory [lanual. C. £. Linebarger. Contains numbers of experiments, 
generously illustrated, carefully explained. The pupil could not go wrong. 


For the Grades 


The Dodge Geographies. Richard E. Dodge. ‘‘ When examinations came up, not a failur® 
occurred among the pupils prepared from Dodge Geographies, and many stood at 85%.’ 
—H. L. Thompson, Cattaraugus School, Cattaraugus, New York. 

The Mace Histories. William H. Mace. “As a brief history for young boys, it is the 
most usable book published.’’—J. D. Allen, Principal of Delaney School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Industrial and Social History Series. Katharine E. Dopp. We find the books mest in- 
teresting . . . of great educational value.’’—Hannah P, Waterman, Extension Division 
Department, State Normal School, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


New Supplementary Readers 


Asia: A Geography Reader. £//sworth Huntington, Assistant Professor of Geography 
in Yale University. The first of a new series of geography readers written by a traincd 
geographer with the gift of a story teller, You must see it. 

The Little Lives of Great Men. Each book alittle gem. So far, the series includes these 
volumes—Lincoln: The Man of the People, Mace; Napoleon; The Little Corsican, Hath- 
away; Cromwell; England’s Uncrowned King, Hathaway, 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE PLAY MOVEMENT—A WAY OF LIFE 


W. B. DICKINSON, 


Scientific inquiry and analysis of present-day 
life show so many evils hidden deep in the body 
politic, so many wrongs and perversions of con- 
duct, so much crime and disease, so much sel- 
fishness and predatory endeavor in business, that 
it is like being lifted from the dungeon of im- 
prisonment into the morning light to turn to the 
movement so rapidly assuming gigantic propor- 
tions, which embodies the gospel of cheer and 
happiness, expresses the ever-conquering spirit 
of youth, and establishes righteousness and de- 
mocracy not so much’ by pro- 
claiming that we must have 
righteousness and that we must 
maintain democracy, as by ac- 
tually being righteous and 
democratic in forms of expres- 
sion which inherently demand 
such qualities. 

The playground and recrea- 
tion movement has within the 
last ten years expanded so rap- 
idly that it'may almost be called 
a new movement, though it is 
the reawakening and reassert- 
age-old tendencies. It always 
has been and probably always will 
be true that people must play if they 
live. It is as essential to life as food and drink. 
There may be times when animation is seemingly 
suspended and the spirit dead, because the soul 
has been submerged in work, but sooner or later 
comes the reaction, and play, whose vitality has 
kept it alive, suddenly breaks out seeking and 
finding new forms of expression. 

A large part ofthe nine- «© 
teenth century in Amer- 
ica was devoted to dis- 
covery, invention, -pio- 
neering, conquering Na- 
ture, harnessing her 
forces and using her re- 
sources. Men _ busied 
themselves in the work of 
building cities, 
railroads, 


ing of 


laying 
constructing 
machines, until in breath- 
less haste the throngs of 
our people seemed to be 
caught in a maelstrom of 
material acquisition, 
Wonderfully man learned 
how to work or to use 
the powers of nature to 
do his work. The reac- 
tion has come, life can- 
not be found in continu- 


ous unremitting toil, 

whether of brain or hand, and all of a 
sudden there is a turnine to all forms of 
recreatron ‘Caré is not exercised: im the choo 


ing. It anything for amusement, anything to 
Kill dull care;and drive out of mind the anxieties 


f work. So now we find ourselves in a confusion 





NEW YORK CIT\ 

of recreation, from the simple, ideal, inexpensive 
play of little children who find a grassy place or a 
sandy knoll all they need to give their hands and 
feet the satisfactions of the primal longings and 
make a few yards of old earth a world full of 
happiness, on down through the pathetic attempts 
of youth and maidens to find forms in which they 
may hide their self-consciousness, through the 
attempts, crass and noisy in sound and color of 
street attractions, through costly automobiling 
or popular baseballing, through passive pleasures 


GIRLS, TOO, ENJOY ACTIVE PLAY. 

of motion pictures and the theatre, through 
Coney Islands large and small, through dance 
halls good and bad, through saloons decent and 
indecent, in countless forms, spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars, often reckless and heedless, 
the people in a frenzy of fun are mingling and 
intermingling the better and the worse, dimming 
moral vision and disregarding ancient standards, 
and all in an effort to obtain something indefin- 
able, 

q 





IN AN EVENING RECREATION CENTRE “HEARING A SONG.” 


The seer and prophet know that what they 
seek is leisure and love and life. Some are find- 
ing them, an increasing number are trul 


Ing and will 


attain 
pre id then vod news, thre gospel 
of cheer, becayse within this melee there has 
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Unnecessary Waste of Public 
Property 


— IS AS— 


Indefensible as Household 
Waste 


You obtain twice the service from textbooks that are 
protected with a 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


THAT YOU DO WITHOUT THEM 


The Taxpayers Profit by This Saving. The name “Holden” was on the first cover ever 
used for school purposes. 


Reduce Your Annual Outlay for Textbooks 1-2 by Increasing the Lives of your 
Books 2 fo 3 Years Longer 


The HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVER is a strictly one piece adjust- 
able cover, made of pure fibres of the greatest tensile strength, scientifically rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof, and Guaranteed to last a full School Year. 


It Acts as a Secondary Binding in Reinforcing the Books in their Weakest Parts 








You Do Not Allow Your Children to Use Each Other’s Napkin 


Why, then, Permit them to Use a Book with a Year's Soiling Wear 
and Filth on the Cloth Binding ? 





The Holden Covers Overcome the Chief Objection of 


Free Books 
By enabling each pupil to have Books with Fresh, Clean Covers. At the end of the school 
year remove the soiled covers and substitute fresh, clean ones before the books are transferred. 


LESSEN THE DANGER OF SPREADING CONTAGIOUS DISEASES! 


We make THREE GRADES of Covers 


The Best ———— the Second Best ——— and the Third Best 
PROMPT SERVICE SAMPLES FREE 








The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES €. HOLDEN, Treasurer and Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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been formed a conscious, balanced, organized ef- 
fort to take hold of this flux of life, shape it, 

rect it, cast out the evil forms, and nourish the 
better forms. It is led by women and men of 
vision and power, like Joseph Lee, Jane Addams, 
Charles W. Eliot, Jacob Riis, Howard S 
Braucher. These, who know that *the harvest 
comes gradually, that life is a growing thing and 


di- 


therefore requires patience and persistent culti- 
vating, and that because it is life it will grow nor- 
mally toward the better and not the worse. 
Within the larger inchoate recréation move- 
ment is the definite, well-manned, clearly defined 
movement of the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. Here is a movement hold- 
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who go to cities and study their needs, if neces- 
sary making a recreation survey, arousing public 
interest, getting public ‘spirited individuals to 
assume responsibility of leadership, and develop- 
ing a comprehensive recteation program for the 
city similar to the public-school system, and per+ 
suading the city if possible to. provide the funds 
necessary for strong, competent leadership and 
the development of facilities. This has been ac- 
tually accomplished in many cities, and it is'only 
because of the limitations of the association in 
not being able to send more experts into the field 
that many appeals from cities must go unanswered. 

There were 285 communities, from small ‘rural 
cities up to the metropolis, which maintained 
regularly supervised playgrounds and recreation 
centres during the year preceding November 1, 
1912. In these cities 5,320 workers, who should 





p 
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CLEAN FUN IN THE 
ing in its central sphere the ideals of peace and 
prosperity, and righteousness, and of the right to 
live normally, a movement coincident in its outer 
circumference with all constructive social en- 


deavor. Its field is the world, and while its pres- 
ent work is confined to this nation and Canada, 
s* . } 


is being strongly urged to extend its work to 
foreign lands, especially China, Japan, India, and 
South America. 

Through the office of the association, 9206 
Metropolitan building, New York city, advice and 
information are given to individuals, organiza- 
tions and cities, guiding them in the establishing, 
equipping, and maintaining of playgrounds, in 
opening and conducting schoolhouses as social 
and recreation centres, in regulating forms of 
commercial recreation, like the dance hail and 
motion picture theatre, giving them the fruits oi 
the experience of others on rural recreation, 
dramatic expression, play festivals, pageants, 
games, and in countless other ways disseminating 
knowledge as to laws, ordinances, workers, costs, 
and related concerns. 

Field service is rendered by a corps of experts, 





“NEW SWIMMIN’ HOLE” 


be called. play educators, were employed, thus 
constituting a new, large, and important protes- 
sion. 

The association conducts a department for the 
purpose of aiding cities and subsidiary or 
tions to find efficient leaders for their work. 


Through this department many strong workers 


sc 
1 


\ 
have been helped to positions of importance in all 
parts of the country. 

\ considerable literature has been developed, 
covering all phases of recreation and a monthly 


periodical, The Playground, is published. lhe 
messages of the leaders in all forms of recreation 
are’thus given to the entire country. The fruits 


of the latest experience in the different fields are 
made available to all. 

Here, then, is a movement actually proving a 
means of obtaining life through the practice of 
pure play made possible by community co-opera- 
tion. Crime, disease, immorality, and _ social 
waste are diminished as statistics. show by this 
beneficent, helpful, cheer-giving movement for 
normal, wholesome play and recreation. 


[Continued on page 674.) 
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IT IS GENERALLY ADMITTED THAT THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES HAS NOT BEEN PRODUCTIVE OF REASONABLY 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


DO YOU KNOW WHY ? DO YOU KNOW THE REMEDY? 
THE CAUSE 


The failure to recognize that the sources from which it is attempted to draw must first be 
well supplied. Unless the child has something to express, words, sentences, paragraphs, and 
punctuation marks are empty vessels. 


THE REMEDY 
The use of a method that recognizes the necessity of imparting to the child something defi- 
nite before making any effort to have him express himself. 


A notable contribution to primary teaching was made in January, 1933, when 
THE ALDINE FIRST LANGUAGE BOOK, for Grades Three and Four, and 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, and Miss Cath- 
erine T. Bryce, respectively Superintendent and Primary Supervisor at Newton, 
Mass., were published. 

These two books are full of material in which every child delights,—fabies, 
fairy tales, myths, legends, stories; and poems; they stimulate the child’s imagina- 
tion; they store his mind with the classic ideas of literature; they direct his observa- 
tion; they recall his experiences; they teach him to appreciate, to control], to exrress, 
and to enjoy the wealth of his own thought and feeling. While revelirg in this ma- 
terial, the child masters all the necessary forms of expression, and learns to use 
them naturally, habitually, as a means to an end. 

There is not a dull page in either book—for pupil or teacher. 

The books show just how their wealth of material may be used most suc- 
cessfully; they are full of little plans and devices, everyone of them as intercstir g to 
the child as a game, but everyone purposeful and effective. 

The Aldine First Language Book is by the same authors as THE ALDINE 
READERS which have already practically revolutionized the teaching of reading. 
Profiting by their experience in the preparation of these readers, cur autho:s have 
succeeded in developing the most interesting and logical method of teaching lJar- 
guage in the elementary grades that has yet been devised. Results secured by this 
plan are receiving unusua'ly favorable comment. 

Immediately following its publication, the Language Book was adopted by 
the State Textbook Commission of Utah, and by the Boards of Education of Pas- 
saic, N. J., Boston, Lynn, Newton, Northampton, Melrose, Everett, and Winches- 
ter, Mass. 


PRICES 
ALDINE FIRST LANGUAGE BOOK 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR, 288 PAGES, CLOTH, PRICE, 48 CENTS 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


284 PAGES, CLOTH, PRICE, 60 CENTS 


ALDINE READERS 


SEVEN BOOKS, FROM 32 TO 48 CENTS EACH 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York 120 Boyiston Street, Boston 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Next to, not following after, but hand in hand 
with the necessary work of giving food to the 
hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick and 
imprisoned, goes this work of spreading the gos- 
pel of life in concrete form, for only by keeping 
the springs of life pure and clean can we hope to 
maintain the physical and spiritual health of the 
people. It is as John Burroughs says concern- 
ing recreation in walking:— 

“It is not walking merely, it is keeping your- 
self in tune for a walk, in the spiritual and bodily 
condition in which you can find entertainment and 
exhilaration in so simple and natural a pastime. 
You are eligible to any good fortune when you 
are in condition to enjoy a walk. When the air 
and water taste sweet to you, how much else will 
taste sweet! When the play of your senses upon 
the various objects and shows of nature quickens 
and stimulates your spirit, your relation to the 
world and to yourself is what it should be, simple, 
and direct, and wholesome.” 


," a. a 
~—o-<-g9 > 


WHAT GIRLS CAN DO FOR GIRLS 


JESSIE WOODROW 





WILSON 

[Extracts from an article in Good Housekeeping for 
April by a daughter of President Wilson. 

Every girl who starts out to do social work is 
embarrassed by the mere number of the choices 
open to her. Church work, playgrounds, social cen- 
tres, libraries, probation work, settlements and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association are 
-only a few of the great social and religious move- 
ments that offer to either the professional or the 
volunteer worker opportunities for constructive 
and permanent work. Probably no one of them 
has places for so many different kinds of girls as 
has the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

In the cities you’can see thousands of girls 
pouring into classes all day and all evening; fif- 
teen thousand in physical training classes learn- 
ing how to have straight backs and a spring in 
their steps; sixteen thousand in domestic science 
classes ; and eighty thousand others studying milli- 


nery, sewing, first aid to the injured, 
typewriting, and anything else that 
shows a young woman how to be more 


efficient, to earn more, to be healthier, to have a 
better time and to realize the ever-present love 
of God. You can see the Traveler's Aid meeting 
girls at the trains and boats—all girls, not merely 
members of the association. The gleam of her 
badge has cheered many a lonely and discouraged 
girl and guided her to safe-keeping. 

The thirteen thousand young women who have 
obtained employment through our employment 
bureau also pass before your eyes. 

Nor is the country girl, who even in the heat 
of summer is apt to long for some of the sights 
and excitements of the city, neglected by the as- 
sociation. 





The Young Women’s Christian As- 
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sociation is fully in line with the nation-wide 
awakening of interest in rural problems. A sec- 
retary who has had most successful experience in 
country work has been put in charge and the 
work is forging ahead. The country girl very 
often begins to realize her advantages only when 
under the inspiration of an association leader she 
learns to observe and to express herself. 

From the youngest local secretary in the small- 
est outpost of the association to the executive 
secretary of the national board, each association 
worker is a leader and a pioneer. She aims to 
be, not a follower and imitator, but one who, with 
a vision of the fundamental needs of the nation 
and of her community, initiates and executes 
suitable plans to meet those needs. Such a 
woman is honored everywhere. And yet, as one 
worker expressed it, the characteristic spirit of 
the association worker is “a perfect indifference 
as to who gets the glory provided the thing is 
done.” 

—_——_—_—_—— +0 @ -0-@-e- @ -e— 
JUVENILE TOWN LEAGUES 
“We who are soon to become citizens 
of Natick, a town with a splendid his- 
tory, desire her to have a name that is 
above reproach. We therefore will en- 
deavor to keep our streets and play- 
grounds clean and to so behave ourselves 
that both our conduct and the condition 
of the streets and playgrounds may re- 
flect credit on the town of Natick.” 

This is the pledge taken by members of the 
Juvenile Town Leagues in Natick, Mass., where 
John D. Brooks is superintendent. The leagues 
are composed of fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
pupils. They are organized with regular officers 
and have meetings with definite programs. 

Their activities may be illustrated by items 
brought out at a recent conference of the various 
leagues officers in Mr. Brooks’ office. Each 
secretary read a report of what the individual so- 
cieties had been doing and the reports of the va- 
rious lines of work were extremely interesting. 

At Oak Grove, for instance, there is a commit- 
tee to look after each street, to remove litter of 
all kinds. In the West school there is a similar 
committee, while a committee appointed weekly 
looks after the school grounds. The league has 
taken charge of the school garden work in this 
school. Twelve barrels of rubbish have been col- 
lected and destroyed. The Eliot school has the 
oldest organization. They have a banner of 
green and white. The boys have placed a barrel 
and a box on wheels for carrying rubbish. They 
are now planting shrubs about the school yard. 
Their motto is “Order is Heaven’s First Law.” 
Each member likewise pledges himself not to in- 
jure any shrub or tree and to protect all birds and 
animals. 

Some leagues require the chairman of each 


committee to hand in a written report of the 
work his committee has done. 

~~’ Lato 

a ? 





School is a part of life, mot preparation only, and to practice pupils in standardizing 
details affecting health means improving our vital statistics—the measure of a nation’s 
right living.—Dr. Helen C. Putnam, in ‘‘School Janitors, Mothers, and Health.’’ 
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A Pioneer Textbook 








PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING AND 
FARM ACCOUNTS 


By J. A. BEXELL, Dean of School of Commerce 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore., 


F. G. NICHOLS, Director of Business Education, 


and Department of Public Instruction, R>-:hester, 


a. 


Cloth, 180 pages Price, 65 cents 


This book is primarily intended for use in district 
schools and rural high schools, but may be used to excellent 
advantage in the upper grades of grammar schools. 


It presents the principles of bookkeeping in anew, sim- 
ple, and interesting way, and makes practical application of 
these principles to the requirements of the individual, the 
household, the farm, and any ordinary mercantile business. 


Special emphasis is placed om farm records and farm 
aceounts, and on correct business methods, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture, 


and several agricultural colleges, and based on the 
experience of successful agriculturalists. 


The system of farm accounts presented in this book 
is simple, easily kept, readily understood, effective and prac- 
tical. In these respects it meets what is admitted to be a 
universal] need. 


The book contains numerous illustrations, many of 
which are pen-written reproductions, showing correct 
models of account books, records, and business papers, and 
plain, rapid business writing. Other illustrations include 
farm plots and office equipment. 


The regular exercises are of the most practical cbar- 
acter. The optional exercises, requiring origina] work by 
the pupil, are a distinctive feature of the book. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 





D. C. HEATH & COS NEW BOOKS 


WELLS & HART’S ALGEBRAS 


This series does for the pupil what the teacher has 
hitherto had to do at the expense of much time and 
effort. First Year Algebra, 90 cents. New High 
School Algebra, $1.20. Second Course in Algebra, 
in press. 


WEBSTER’S ANCIENT HISTORY 


Presents the human side of Ancient History and 
makes the study worth while for every pupil. Un- 
equalled in style, maps, and illustrations. $1.50. 


THOMAS’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The rise of the common people from villeinage to 
a share, and later control, in representative govern- 
ment is traced with clearness and force. $1.50. 


GERRISH & CUNNINGHAM’S 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A course that educates while it teaches the art of 
writing well. $1.00. 





MANLY-BAILEY LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


In freshness of material, in abundance of exercises 
for practice, and in practical adaptation to present 
needs, this new series is exceptional. It is the most 
noteworthy addition to the resources of teachers of 
elementary English that has been made in many 
years. Book I, 45 cents; Book II, 60 cents. 


HALIBURTON READERS 


Free from fads, these books interest the child, teach 
him to read easily and with understanding, and culti- 
vate his taste for good literature. Primer, 30 cents; 
First Reader, 30 cents; Second Reader, 35 cents: 
Third Reader, 40 cents; Fourth Reader, in press. 


RICHARDS SPELLERS 


These books, by their systematic drill and review, 
insure the accurate spelling of the words in common 
use. Primary Speller, 25 cents; Grammar School 
Speller, 30 cents. 


TORELLE’S PLANT AND ANIMAL CHILDREN 


A skilful presentation of the biological law of re- 
production through egg and sperm. Safe and sane 
for use in grammar grades. 50 cents. 


Descriptive Catalogue of 1500 valuable text-books free on request 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON ’ NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ; LONDON 
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subsequent career of idleness and crime. No boy 
has ever -been refused admission to the special 
schools and no boy’ has-~ ever been 
suspended, expelled, or turned away. 

We care for all and hold to the theory that 
any school system is derelict in its duty that 
“fails” one pupil or shuts its doors to him. 
Truancy is the result of a boy’s natural protest 
against being a misfit. 

The remedy is a simple one. Put him where 
he does fit, or make a place to fit him. Our 
effort is directed, not toward the fittest, but 
toward the unfittest. Every boy cannot be made 
to attain a fixed, artificial standard, but the best 
in every boy can be developed to its utmost. 

These special schools are with one exception 
located away from the downtown district. In this 
way we succeed in keeping troublesome boys 
away from the streets in the centre of town. As 
the number of pupils in each room is limited to 
fifteen, the work is individual and ungraded in its 
nature, and the teachers are expected to familiarize 
themselves with the home conditions of the 
pupils. By making special schools small, widely 
separated, ungraded, and located in the outskirts 
we avoid the unfortunate institutionalized condi- 
tions that must exist in a large central school for 
truants or incorrigibles. The cities that have 
tried to solve this problem by establishing a large 
central school have made little progress, and in 
fact in most cases have met with failure. 

Each special school has ample room for play, 
either on its own grounds, a nearby public play- 
ground, ot surrounding vacant land. © The value 
of sufficient ground for an outlet to the bound- 
less energy of these boys cannot be over- 
estimated. Sensible blending of work and play 
will work wonders in the development of the 
boy’s character. 

Not only -is an elaborate equipment not 
necessary in a special school, but it is practically 
useless during this period of growth of the 
troublesome boy. Not an elaborate plant, not an 
elaborate equipment, but an elaborate teacher is 
essential to the boy who is out of step. The 
humanizing touch of a strong personality is of 
vastly greater worth to the boy at this time than 
any mechanical standardized course of study. It 
is from this very thing that he has broken away, 
and the pathway back, which he must go, must 
be shown to him by a guide who is wise in the 
lore of the boy world and who can catch glimpses 
of the visions that lure the boy away. 

The ideal special school building consists of two 
rooms. One room has the ordinary equipment 
for fifteen pupils while the other room is fitted 
for various forms of manual and elementary trade 
work, such as carpentry, cabinet making, lathing, 
bicycle repairing, printing, brass and copper work, 
and other kinds of mechanical work in simple 
form. The ideal arrangement is one teacher who 
can also do the manual work. 

To these schools none but the persistent truants 
Fave been sent and yet for seven years the attend- 
ance has been almost perfect, the average per- 
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centage of attendance for the entire time being 
more than 99 per cent. 

The reports for the past seven years show very 
clearly the improvement in dealing with truancy. 
Before the special schools were opened persistent 
truants were arrested and taken before the juven- 
ile court. This was a very expensive and un- 
satisfactory way of dealing with the problem. 
These truants are now taken care of by the school 
department at no expense beyond the cost of thei 
education in a public school. The following fig- 
ures are taken from the reports sent to the super- 
intendent’s office for the past seven years. 


Cases Taken 


betore Juve- Enrollment. 

nile Court. 
ed ons ushh bee on 0% 56 37,877 
a PRE A OIE 4?,' 93 
dy, SSS ee ee re ee 46,092 
er el cn cn wine heldaa! we 48,430 
1909-" 10 3 52,054 
oo 57,038 
cA R aere - 67,875 
i Se gene ae ne ee 2 80,000 


This shows clearly that truancy as an offence 
has practically disappeared from the courts. This 
represents the saving of many boys who otherwise 
would have gone from one delinquency to another 
until they had become hardened offenders and the 
inmates of a reformatory. As a direct result of 
the special schools truancy cases from the, city 
have disappeared: from the juvenile court calen- 
dar. 

Money spent in correcting the truancy habit is 
a good investment. The special schools for 
truants have saved the state of California thou- 
sands .of dollars during the.seven years of their 
existence. Not only have these schools saved 
the state thousands of dollars, but their work has 
been still more valuable and far reaching in that 
they saved hundreds of boys trom careers of crim- 
inality and started them well on the road to up- 
right living and good citizenship. 

Further, it may be said that the effect of the 
special schools is shown in the improvement of 
the personnel of the boys who are now being 
sent to these schools. The population seven 
years ago was half as many and cases of truancy 
were twenty-five times as many. They have steadily 
improved since the opening of these classes so that 
now it is safe to say that the personnel is 50 per 
cent. better than it was at the beginning; that is, 
the boys who find their way to these schools are 
now 50 per cent. better in character qualities than 
were those who were placed in them when these 
rooms were first opened. 

Boys are kept in these schools for periods of 
varying length, ranging from a few days to several 
months. More than 95 per cent. make good after 
their stay in the special schools. This result is 
rather remarkable when the fact is considered that 
no boy who has been excluded from the regular 
schools for any cause has been refused ad- 
mission to the special schools. 

The special school is a protest against the 
artificial and ‘standardized in education that 
has made the school, in so many instances, a dead 
thing and an appeal for a more human and diver- 
sified way of dealing with little men and women 
making the school a place full of life and activity. 








{Continued on page 67%.] 
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THOUSANDS OF BOOKS | 


are Discarded Each Year as unfit 
for use, Weak- 


Loos- 


because of a 
ened or Broken Binding, 
ened or Torn Leaf. 





’ Fix out EACH Teacher’s Desk with an outfit’ containing a box of 
Holden’s Perfect Self Binders 
Holden’s “T” Binders, £22322 or 


Holden’s Imported Transparent Paper 
And you will Save $10 to $35 a Year in Each School Room 


Repair any damage as soon as it occurs, and you can prevent the further destruc- 
tion of the books. 


THE COST IS ONLY 50 CENTS AN OUTFIT — SAMPLES FREE 


The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Treasurer and Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR THE GRADES 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


Published in Both Two and Three Book Editions 
In making a suitable text-book in elementary arithmetic for common schools, the real problem 
is to employ modern educational prir ciples, and at the same time to make the instruction conform to 
the average conditions and necessary practice of the schoolroom. The solution of this problem is 
found in these Arithmetics, 


. | THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 


Published by Grades and in a Five-Book Edition 
These books teach reading by makirg a direct appeal to the chill’s instincts and enlisting his 
interest. They present a wide variety of good reading, carefully balanced in amount. New words 
are introduced gradually, repeated systematically and reviewed carefully. 








McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s History of 
the United States These books are written for easy comprehension by 


A History for Seventh and Eighth Grades written in the child and contain a progressive presentation of sub 
simple language with emphasis on social and industrial jects. They are based on a definite plan, tedching lan 
development. It brings out the causal idea and gives guage through expression, and emphasizing the practical 
special attention to the European background of Ameri- element. The whole course is a cumulative review 


can History. Upham’s Introduction t) Agriculture 


Firman’s Progressive Lessons in English 


Published in Two Books for Grades 1V and VIII inclusive 


Southworth’s Builders of our Country 


An American History for beginners on the biographical 
plan, meting the requirements of the Course of Study 
rec) mmended by the Committee of Eight 


This book presents the fundamental facts of Agricul 
ture written in simple language for grade schools It is 
a pratical presentation, logically arranged and contains 
questions and problemsas well as instructive illustrations. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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The troublesome, disagreeable, disorderly boy is 
a most valuable asset and the school must not re- 
fuse him a place just because his. independent na- 
ture refuses to conform to arbitrary standards 
that even experts cannot accept. 

The special schools have demonstrated the fact 
that truants will attend schools when school con- 
ditions are natural and the boy is not compelled 
to adjust himself to an environment that is arti- 
ficial in its nature and detrimental to the individ- 
ual growth and development of the independent 
boy. , 

As a direct result of these schools expulsions 
have disappeared, suspensions ate reduced to a 
minimum, and the so-called bad boy has prac- 
tically ceased to be a problem of the city schools. 


— Sw ewe 
o-oo - 


THE WINSTON-SALEM PLAN 


(Continued from page 668.} 








sign their names after subscribing to and reciting 
this oath. 

The boys have the privilege of attending all 
regular meetings of the board of trade, with the 
right to take part in debates, but without any vot- 
ing power. They are assigned committee work, 
and special meetings are held for them twice a 
month or more frequently if the work demands it. 
Members of the Juvenile Club pay no fee. 

The club has a membership_of about fifty boys, 
the first member being enrolled October 14, 1912. 

Every effort is made to properly.train these boys 
for the duties of. citizenship; to create in them re- 
spect for honest and efficient public service, and to 
actively interest them in the work of making 
Winston-Salem a_ better, gyeater, and more 
beautiful city in which to live. 

CO-OPERATION OF JUVENILE CLUB WITH 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

The first employment of the members of the 
Juvenile Club has been in the industrial survey 
which the board of trade is making of Winston- 
Salem. All of the boys selected to assist in this 
work are students in the department of govern- 
ment and economics of the high school. In this 
way the senior high school boys are able to take 
part in an organized industrial investigation under 
proper authority. 

In this work the boys visit the local manufactur- 
ing establishments and fill out a detailed industrial 
schedule, in the same manner as do special agents 
of the statistical bureaus of the federal govern- 
ment. They are held strictly responsible for the 


accuracy of their reports, and the statistical tables. 


which are being made up are compiled directly 
from their schedules. 

The Winston-Salem plan, as it may be termed, 
trains the boys of the city for citizenship; first, in 
the high school, where they are taught the prin- 
ciples of civil government and instructed in the 
theories and basic® problemis rgoverfing Qub eco- 
nomic order; second, in the Juvenile Club where 
they have the means of being identified with real 
work of municipal development, and to take part 
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in actual social and industrial investigations. An 
opportunity is thus provided for the boys to study 
at close range the varied industries of the city 
under competent direction and in an_ official 
capacity. 

In brief, the plan contemplates, first, teaching 
the boys how to live; and, second, equipping 
them with an education by which they can make a 
living, which, in the end, is the real secret of 
practical training for intelligent citizenship. 
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SEARSON’S APPEAL 


[Professor J. W. Searson of the Agricultural College 
of Kansas makes this wholesome appeal to the teachers 
of Kansas, and it is as appropriate in other states. ] 

President Edward T. Fairchild of the National Educa- 
tron Association has planned a program of special in- 
terest to educators of every class. “For all the schools 
of all the people” is the watchword he has _ followed. 
Every teacher who can possibly arrange to do so should 
plan to attend the meeting at Salt Lake City from July 
5 to 11, and then spend the rest of the summer in the 
cool mountains of the West. 

The program itself is of special interest to every 
teacher. Im the kindergarten section “The Whote 
Child” will be the theme of discussion. In the physical 
education section “Health Agencies in the Country” 
will be discussed. Proper libraries for rural schools 
and country homes and better rural school organiza- 
trons, rural school finance, rural high schools, and fhe 
value of school surveys are among the many problems 
which will be effectively considered. Strong programs 
have also been prepared for the colleges, the normal 
schools,.1and the universities. Social welfare in all its 
phases and the general betterment of all the schools 
are threads that run through every program of the as- 
sociation. No program thas ever before touched so vi- 
tally and so effectively the common needs of the schools 
and children of the land. President Fairchild has had 
his ear close to the ground and has succeeded in inspir- 
ing all his section officers with a spirit which’ has led 
them to make a program to meet the needs of all the 
schools of all the people. 

“If there were no N. E. A. meeting,” said W. H. 
Campbell, state director of Illinois, in a recent letter to 
the teachers of that state, “it would be an educational 
lesson vastly superior to the*fime spent in the univer- 
sity simply to travel aeross this country. No normal 
school can compete with the broadening influence of 
these trips.” Some of the special outside advantages of 
attending this great meeting are as follows:— 

lL. .Visits to the great auditorium and the Mormon 
temple at Salt Lake City. 

2.- Numerous side trips in and about the most unique 
historic capital of a great religious sect 

3. Side trips to Ogden and frequent bathing excur- 
sions to the great Salt lake beaches. 

4. Reasonably cheap side trips to Yellowstone park, 
with an excellent opportunity to see the natural wonders 
of Yellowstone at a very reasonable price. 

». Numerous side trips to the scenic mountain re- 
sorts of the West. 

5. .Opportunities to spend the remainder of the sum- 
mer in delightful travel or in rest in summer scenic 
mountain resorts. 

The state of Utah has guaranteed an advance enroll- 
ment of 3,000 members. Let every educator awaken to 
his responsibility, and let him arrange at once to be- 
come an active member and to-attend this. meeting so 
ably planned by President E. T. Fairchild and his able 
corps of co-workers. 
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BRADLEY’S 
HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE MAPS 
FOR THE CORRELATED TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 

Arranged by J. E. DeMeyer 


Outline maps are recognized as an important aid 
in the teaching of history and geography. This new 
series of Bradley Outline Maps is carefully designed 
and lithographed on a superior quality of tough 
bond paper, perfectly adapted to the use of ink or 
water colors as well as pencil or crayon. 

There-aréten maps in the Historical Series, cover- 
ing American History from the earliest explorers to 
the present time, numbered as follows 

















No.1! Exploration No. Vi Green’s Campaign in the 
No. Il Colonization South 
No. Ill Territory owned by Indians No, Vil Aquisition of Territory 

and Foreign Nations int750 No, VIII P. oductions Previous to the 














No. IV Hudson Valley Campaign Civil War 
No. V Washington's Campaign in No. IX The Civil War 
and around New Jersey No. X General Productions 


Size of the Historical Maps 9x12 Inches 
The Geographical Series includes eight maps, the six Grand Divisions, United States and British Isles, designated as follows : 
Ne. XI North America No. XIII Europe No. XV_ Africa No. XVII United States 
No. XII South America No. XIV Asia No. XVI Australia No. XVIII British Isles 
Size of the Geographical Series 11x14 Inches 


These maps are put up in portfolios containing fifty maps of a kind, with a sheet of suggestion for the teacher emphasizing those points which need 
special stress in the presentation of the subject 


Price per Portfolio, any number of either series $0.35. Write for descriptive circular and free sample maps. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 











GREETING! 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


announces that its doors will be open and its Managers and Editors will receive 
you at the new shop in HOMECROFT HALL, 2008 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, 
after JUNE FIFTEENTH, when you are en route to and from your Summer Vacation 
and the N. E. A. Meeting at Salt Lake City. 


Do not leave Chicago saying that you could not find a cool spot in the city. Our Reception, Rest, 
and Exhibition Rooms are all at your disposal. They are large and airy and the shcp stencs cn the Averre 
facing the open lake. We assure you that it will be cool, quiet and restful. 

It is only ten minutes from the “Loop.” Take a southbound Cottage Grove car on Wabash, get off at 
Twentieth Street and step over to the lake front. You will find yourself in the heart of CHICAGO'S 
NEW PUBLISHING CENTRE, which is rapidly becoming THE PUBLISHING CENTRE OF THIS 
COUNTRY. We shall be delightedto welcome you and get acquainted. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP, Inc., has for its slogan, “BOOKS FOR ALL THE CHIL- 
DREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE, AND ALWAYS THE RIGHT BOOK FOR 
THE RIGHT CHILD AT THE RIGHT TIME” 
It will sell not only books of its own publication, but all such books for children and pertaining to children 
as pass the censorship of its Editorial Departments. It will sell, also, Child Songs and Pictures, Posters, 


Creeds and Epigrams artistically printed, approved Educational Apparatus, Statuary suitable for Schools and 
for Children’s Rooms, and all kinds of American Flags. Write for lists for your fies. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE SOCIAL CENTRE. Edited by Edward J. Ward. 
National Municipal League Series. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 359 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
Whatever one may think as to the place to put the 

limit all patriotic Americans are thinking, whether they 

say ‘ft or not, that the public school and the public’s 
schoolhouse will inevitably be the centre of the new 
patriotic social and community activities. We have 
been saying, personally and editorially, for many years 
that the public school is the public’s school, and must 
serve the public in all feasible and reasonable ways, but 
it has been the privilege of Dr. Edward J. Ward, now 
of Madison, Wisconsin, and formerly of Rochester, 
N. Y., to work out the problem ahead of the profession 
or the public generally, and there has been an earnest 
demand that he place before the public in permanent 
form a record of his achievements, a statement of his 
convictions, the vision of the mission, and to the fullest 
extent his message as to the social centre. The Na- 
tional Municipal League and Messrs. D. Appleton & 

Co. have given an opportunity to do this in a highly 

satisfactory way, and the heroic attitude of President 

Woodrow Wilson gives good cause for doing it now. 

His endorsement of the social centre in his national 

campaign was one of the remarkable features of a truly 

wonderful campaign. 

This book is a history, a reference book, and a fas- 
cinating story all in one. There has been nothing else 
in print that adequately records the true-to-life story of 
a great departure in education, in philanthropy, in so- 
ciology, and in statesmanship. 





PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP. An Elementary 
Text-book in Civics. By William Backus Guitteau, 
Ph. D., superintendent of schools, Toledo, Ohio. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 280 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Here is an entirely new conception of the teaching of 
citizenship. The purpose is to inspire noble patriotism 
early, to familiarize children with the activities of gov- 
ernment, and to give a relish to civic life. 

There is no ghost of “legislative, judiciary, and 
executive” departments of government staring the child 
in the face as he approaches the subject of civics. In- 
stead, he begins with the school city and shows how in- 
dispensable is good behavior, self-control, upright con- 
duct, community honesty, and other qualities of conduct 
to any successful government. The author then shows 
the changing needs of this country from the days of a 
few people in a few settlements to the time when the 
sun never sets upon a nation of 100,000,000 people. 
From these preliminaries which give a relish to the 
study the study proceeds to deal with naturalization of 
the newcomers, the function of the courts from the 
policeman to the judge, the educational activities, public 
health and charities, mail, money, banks, commerce, 
taxes, military service, elections, suffrage, political par- 
ties, and so on through every phase of government, 
local, county, state, national, and international. The 
book is beautifully illustrated by pictures that illuminate 
the subject as well as the pages. It is a book that is 
sure to attract wide attention. 





MORRIS’S HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
By Josephine Morris, supervisor of household sci- 
ence and arts in the Boston public schools. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. loth. 256 pp., with illustrations. Price, 60 
cents. 

“Home Making” is supplanting “Domestic Science,” 
and “Household Science and Arts” is likely to supplant 
“Home Making” as being more scholastic and just as 
explicit. The demand of the day is for science that !s 
vital, for arts that are efficient. Minimum essentials are 
finding their place in all school branches. There are 
fundamentals in household science and arts as definitely 
as in commercial courses. Here is a book that meets 
all conditions of science and of the arts, and is at the 
same time as practical in its suggestions as a cook book. 
It contains suggestions as to ithe best ways of keeping 
a house clean and sanitary, advice in regard to the care 
and preparation of wholesome foods, and over 300 
recipes for simple and nutritious dishes. It forms a 
two-years’ course. The book is easily understood by 
elementary students, and saves time and thought for 
young housekeepers, to whom it would prove of much 
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service. Colored plates show the various cuts of meats. 
The volume contains chapters on such useful topics as 
laundering, home nursing, mistakes to be avoided in the 
kitchen, school luncheons, housefurnishing, selected 
menus, and labor-saving housekeeping devices. An in- 
dex and blank pages for notes complete the book. 





SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS. By W. H. D. 
Meier, State Normal school, Framingham, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 

This beautiful book is unsurpassed for completeness, 
definiteness, clearness, and reliability. Gardening is a 
subject that is completely spoiled if it is made especially 
for school use. Gardening that is solely for school use 
is as valueless in life as studying how to write every- 
day English by analyzing ‘Paradise Lost.” The home 
garden must be the real thing, and the school garden a 
mere ante-roonr thereto. 

There is no successful studying of gardening by a few 
type farm crops. Gardening must deal with bulbs and 
various flowering plants, with grains, vegetables, and 
fruits, with shrubs, vines, and trees. This book is so 
adaptable to all gardening on a small scale and a large 
scale, at home and on the farm, that it is most delight- 
fully serviceable for school use and school gardening. 
It is a great work, valuable at school and invaluable at 
home. 


ALDINE FIRST LANGUAGE BOOK. For Grades 
Three and Four. By Catherine T. Bryce and Frank 
E. Spaulding, Newton, Mass. With illustrations by 
Ada Budell. Cloth. 278 pp. 

A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS WITH ALDINE 

FIRST LANGUAGE BOOK. By Frank E. Spauld- 

ing and Catherine T. Bryce. Cloth. 274 pp. 

New York: Newson Company. 

Of the success of the teaching of language in the 
schools of Newton, Massachusetts, there can be no two 
opinions. The achievements of the children are cer- 
tainly remarkable. The credit for that work is due the 
authors of this First Language Book and the accom- 
panying Manuel for Teachers, and they have made an 
earnest effort to make it possible through the use of a 
class book in grades three and four and the most spe- 
cific guidance through the manual for teachers and su- 
pervisors in other cities to achieve similar and equal 
results. It is useless to try to give any adequate sug- 
gestion of the way in which language lessons are here 
taught. It has never been easy to make a language 
book wholly off the beaten path from the use of which 
teachers can secure exceptional results. Recognizing 
this, apparently, the authors have provided a manual 
of the most explicit directions, and it does seem as 
though any teacher who will give the time necessary for 
the mastery of the details and the attention necessary 
for their application can get. results closely akin to 
those in the schools of Newton. Surely professional 
interest in these new books will be keen from the first 





STORIES OF OUR HOLIDAYS. By Isabel M. 
Horsford, teacher in the William Endicott school, 
Boston. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 118 pp. 

The primary teacher’s holiday problem for next year 
is largely solved when she acquires Miss Horsford’s 
“Stories of Our Holidays.” One feature for every 
holiday program which will be welcome to the children 
and a feature around which to shape the rest of the pro- 
gram is then certain. The opening story tells the chil- 
dren in short, simple sentences just what Labor day 
means. It tells them what they may expect to see and 
do on Labor day. They will read the story themselves 
and understand the day as they never would from any 
sketch of the teacher’s. In the same way the other 
stories— Columbus Day, The Pumpkins’ Story, Voting 
Day, The Story of the Pilgrims, A Letter to Santa 
Claus, New Year’s Day, Abraham Lincoln, Valentine's 
Day, George Washington, Betsey Ross and Our Flag, 
The Story of a Kind Deed, The Story of a Minuteman, 
Arbor Day, May Day, Peace Day, Decoration Day, The 
Birthday of Our Flag, Battle of Bunker Hill, Fourth of 
July, and A Long Play Day,—take the class through 
the year. The diction and construction become a little 
more advanced in each chapter, just enough to coincide 
with the progress of the class in reading ability. The 
illustrations fit the stories perfectly. Short vocabu- 
laries introduce the new words in each lesson. We feel 
certain that teachers will thank us for recommending 
the purchase of “Stories of Our Holidays.” 
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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
THE CIRCUS BOOK 
Grades 2-3, with Dramatizations 


By Laura ROUNTREE SMITH 
Illustrated by Dorothy O’ Rielly. 


Twelve chapters describing the 
everyday happenings of circus life, 
together with some imaginary adven- 
tures of certain of the animals. Big 
Jumbo and Little Jumbo, a naughty 
Chimpanzee,a sad Giraffe, some clever 
Seals, and many other entertaining 
characters form a group that cannot 
fail to hold the interest of little people. 
_In addition to the stories, there are 
simple dramatizations — one for each 
chapter—a circus game, and notes and 
suggestions. Graphic pictures of the 
circus animals increase the fascination 
of the book. 128 pages. Cloth. 





Price, 35 cents. 


AMERICAN HEROES FRO/ HISTORY 


Grades 5-7, A Biographical Reader 
By Inez N. McFree 
Full Page Portraits Reproduced from Noted Originals 


History when it is a mere matter of dates and facts is pretty dry 
reading to most young people. But invest it with the magic of the 
personal element as shown by the lives and deeds of the people who 
DO things and it charms at once nag 

In this handsome volume are 


fifteen fascinating chapters describin 
the deeds of as many heroes— : - ling 


d : -men who were instrumental in building 
up our great nation or in giving us some of the most important inven- 
a The young people will remember the WORK because of their 
oe edge of the WORK ER. The portraits and other illustrations, 
chosen with utmost care, add greatly to the interest of the book. 


250 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
A“complete catalog of Supplementary Readers and Teachers’ Helps sent 
free on request 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY - CHICAGO 


Two Important Books Just Out 


New-World Heaith Series Book II! 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY 


By Joun W. RITCHIE 

This is a practical textbook that teachcs 
health conservation through practice] af- 
plications to daily life of modern hygiene 
based on physiological principles as required 
in sixth and seventh grades ; it is the most 
advanced of the three primers. Cloth. 256 
pp. 148illustrations. List price, 60 cents ; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 


A Biographical Study of Geography 


BARBARA’S PHILIPPINE JOURNEY 


By Francis WiLuiston Burks, with an in- 
troduction by Frank M. McMurry. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated by Hermann Heyer, Earl Horter 
and G. W. Peters. List price, 60 cents; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 

This book may be classed with Jane And- 
rews’ ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ and ‘Each and 
All.’ Geographical facts in relation to a 
child are told in story form in simple and 
easy style, causing the book to take rank as 
literature. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 























THERE’S A NEW STAR IN THE FIRMAMENT |! 
IT IS 


“UNCLE SAM’S STAR ROUTE” 


A ROMANCE OF A RURAL MAIL ROUTE AND THE NEW PARCEL POST, OF MICHIGAN’S “IRON 
COUNTRY” AND ITS SOUTHERN SAND HILLS, OF THE GLORIOUS FARM LANDS TO THE 
WEST AND THE SOUTH OF LAKE MICHIGAN, AND OF LOVE, POLITICS AND 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


WRITTEN by a SCHOOL TEACHER ABOUT SCHOOL TEACHERS—and Several other Interesting Folks—and for 


School Teachers, Mail Carriers, Cousins, Kodakers, and other Artists, Sisters and Brothers-in-law, Faimers, 
Suffragists, Politicians—with and without Pompadours, Clubmen and CluL wc men, True Lovers, Stucents cf 
Scientific Management, Church Deacons, Cheesemakers, Sociologists, Landlords and Landladies, Aviators, 
Inventors, Husbands, Wives, Well-diggers, Grocery Clerks in small towns, Idealists, Bachelor Men and Maids, 
Chicken Fanciers, Honest and Efficient Workingmen, Lawyers, Doctors of Diseases and cf Divinity, and 
Owners of Horses, Wheelbarrows, Buckboards and Automobiles,—and probably FOR YOU. 


Visible after June 20th. Purchasable any time. Place your order in advance either with your dealer 
or with us, so as to be sure of having it when you get to the Summer Vacation Woods. 


Beautifully bound in Art Paper on Thin Board, with Flap Edges. Cover embossed in Gold. Inside 
Covers Decorated in Colors. Illustrated by 


H. OLIVER BODINE, the Expert American Landscape Photographer, 


with Photographic Prints Tipped on Inserted Mats and Tissue Covered. A veritable Art Edition. A Joy to 
Behold. A Picnic to Read. You can not lose it in your summer travels because each copy is secureina 
carton of its own in which it can be mailed without wrapping and which bears your name and address. 


About 160 pages, large size remember—6x9 inches. Price, $1.45 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
Address 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
Offices, HOMECROFT HALL, 2008 Calumet Avenue 
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ELEMENTS OF LATIN. By Barry C. Smith, 
Browning school, New York. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. 352 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book has a number of good qualities which rec- 
ommend it to the beginner in the study of Latin. The 
plan of the author, to present the elements of the lan- 
guage in a manner which will enable the student to 
grasp them easily, and to get a clear understanding of 
the different points which must be mastered, has been 
well carried out. _The seeming irregularities. in Latin, 
and its idiomatic forms are what regularly puzzle the 
student when he begins to study the language. But 
these difficulties have been largely overcome in this 
book by its very arrangement. In the first part of the 
treatment’the author gives the regular declensions and 
conjugations, supplementing the paradigms with words 
and exercises which illustrate their use. After a com- 
plete treatment of the declensions of both nouns and ad- 
jectives, the Comparisons of adjectives and adverbs are 
given. The different kinds of pronouns are carefully 
dealt with, and their uses shown in such a way that any- 
one should be able to grasp them. The conjugations of 
the verb are also given before any attempt is made to 
explain Latin syntax. The last part of tthe book is de- 
voted to the explanation of the various usés of the 
cases, to the uses’ of the subjunctive, and to the other 
points which must be considered in the study of syn- 
tax. The book has many distinctive features. A sim- 
plified form of “Caesar” has been used in forming the 
exercises, but none of the constructions regularly used 
in “Caesar” are lost in the simplification; a large word 
list for drill, which is given near the end of the book, 
can be constantly used by the student as a means of ob- 
taining a large stock of words; the large vocabularies 
are valuable in the translation of the exercises, and fur- 
nish a ready help to the ambitious student who wishes 
to do extra study in Latin composition. The type used 
and the excellent arrangement should be of assistance 
to the student in visualizing the paradigms and rules. 
The work seems to fulfill all the requirements of a good 
beginner’s Latin book. It should make the study of 
the language both simple and enjoyable. 


AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
By Charles A. Beard, Columbia 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
(5'4x9.). Price, $2.25. 

This is an exceedingly interesting volume. It is more 
interesting than comforting. Professor Beard of Col- 
umbia University is in no sense a yellow. journalist, 
and, yet, very yellow journals would say no more to up- 
set one’s reverence for the sacredness of the constitu- 
tion of the United States than does Professor Beard m 
this dignified treatise. Of course it is eminently wise 
that the people know the truth, but, really, it is far from 
comforting to know the truth about the men who 
framed the constitution or tthe character of the popular 
vote by which it was adopted. Practically every man in 
the convention that framed the .constitution, certainly 
five-sixths of them, were directly commercially bene- 
fited by making tthe constitution as they made it. Only 
about 160,000 persons in ithe entire country voted on 
the proposition either'way. In Boston only 760 persons 
voted for or against the ratification of the constitution. 
In all Massachusetts less than 8.000 voted on the propo- 
sition either way. Philadelphia was by far the most 
excited over ‘the ratification. There was a red hat cam- 
paign in Philadelphia, and the total vote—both. sides— 
reach 1,450. Baltimore, nearby, was the second most 
excited city, and its vote reached 1,347. 

To-day, when the vote is upwards of fifteen millions 
on every election, it is disquieting to know that the 
sacred constitution received not more than about 100,000 
persons, and that this vote was secured because it had 
behind the campaign all the money, -all business inter- 
ests, all professional forces, all learning and culture. 
Nevertheless, we should surely know the truth, and then 
the wonder grows that it so soon became sacred and has 
held its place so tenaciously and serenely for a century 
and a quarter. Disquieting as is the reading of this 
book, we would not have missed reading. it for several 
times its price. There is a satisfaction in knowing that 
you know a lot about the adoption of the constitution 
that you have never known before, and you probably 
never would have known had you not read the result 
of the scientific studies of Professor Beard. 


OF THE 
STATES. 
University. New 
Cloth. 330 pp. 
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ELLIS’ LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
by J. O. Hall, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas. Cloth. 12mo. 240 pp. Price, 70 

AMERICAN HEROES FROM HISTORY. 
N. MtFee. Cloth. 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Two very entertaining books treating of American 
history. The sketches of the twenty-seven Presidents 
of the United States are necessarily brief, yet they omit 
no essential feature of these eminent men. The reviser 
brings the list down to date, including even President 

Woodrow Wilson, although so large a segment of his 

presidency is still before him. The author’s style is de- 

lightful, and quite taking for supplementary reading 

The second of these books seeks to commend more to 

the ethical than to the intellectual side of the child na- 


Revised 
Beloit, 
cents. 

By Inez 
Illustratéd. 262 pp 


ture. So she has chosen among her fifteen hero 
sketches such characters as Myles Standish, George 
Washington, Nathan Hale, Samuel Morse, Peter 


Cooper, and others of like calibre. Many a boy who 
shall read these stories will not be unlikely to have 
some impulse to do something good and great for his 
land and for humanity. The many illustrations are not 
only copious but also lights on the text. 





PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
W. Ritchie of the chair of 
Mary College. Yonkers-on-Hudson (N. Y.): World 
Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 250 pp 
Price, 60 cents, net. 
The object of this work is to present certain physio- 

logical facts with the purpose of conserving health. 

Very properly then it finds a place in the “New-World 

Health Series,” published by this house. It is written 

for use in grades six, seven, and eight, and has some 

practical information regarding hygiene that the devel- 
oping child ought to know. Among these will be found 
facts concerning care of the feet, and wearing sensible 
shoes; ventilation; chronic tendency to colds, and how 
to avoid it; rest and sleep as essential to the nervous 
system; care of the mouth, etc. Many of the fallacies 
current for ages are exposed, such as the supposed 
value of alcohol to preserve bodily heat. Amundsen, 
who discovered the South pole, used no alcohol in ins 

expedition. The entire book is of decided value as a 

treatise on ‘health, and as such should be of great bene- 

fit to the youth, who must be. taught not only ~ that 
health is one of the richest of jewels, but also that if it 
is once lost it may never be regained. 


By Professor John 
biology in William and 





SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, AND ASSOCIATED 
WORDS. A Practical Aid in Expressing Ideas 
Through the Use of an Exact and Varied Vocabu- 
lary. By Louis A. Flemming. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 620 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the best single handy book for ready refer- 
ence in the correct and exact use of varied words that 
has as yet appeared. It is an admirable thesaurus, in 
many respects the equal of Trench’s “Thesaurus,” and 
all in a book 4 by 6% inches, a veritable handy hand- 
book. There are about 15,000 words with about 100,000 
synonyms, antonyms, and associated words. This fact 
gives a suggestion of the possibilities of usefulness, 
convenience, and literary luxury of the book. 





A BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By H. S. Als- 
hause, Boswell, Pa:, and Minnie R. Root, New York 
city. New York city: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 46 
pp. (4x6%.) 

This is a very good attempt to present the facts of 


grammar for review purposes in about 600 square inches 
On a card it would be about two feet square. Anyone 
seeking the largest amount of grammatical facts in the 
least space must not pass this book by. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“America and England.’”’ By Celia Richmond. 
——' ‘Egypt, Greece, and Rome.” 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘‘Philip of Texas.”” By James Otis. 
American Book Company. 

“A High Sc wol Algsbra.”” By Young and Jackson. Price, $1.15. 
“A First Year in Kookkeeping and Accounting.”” By G. A. Mac- 
Farland. Price, $1.59. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Daseriptive Geometry.’ By H. W. Miller Price, $1.50.— 
“*Mechanica! Drafting.” By H. . Miller. Price, $1.60. Peoria, 
Ill.: Manual Arts Press 

*Evoluti um and Revolution.’ 
the Masses.”’ 
H. Kerr & Co. 





Price, 45 cents, 
By Celia Richmond. Price, 45 


Price, 35 cents. New York: 





By MarkFisher.—‘‘The Rights of 
By George D. Brewer. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: C. 
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Speed 


and 
Accuracy 





That means the 





when you mention typewriters 


A world’s champion is the 


Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 
Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 








LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


A mine of informa- 
MTG on in story form. A 
series thatenriches 
the dry text-book work 
and makes the geogra- 
phy hour a delight. 








=o 
te 


LITTLE PEX heer 
EVE RYWwK FRE 


Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 
Donald in Scotland 
Umeé San in Japan 


READY IN JUNE: 
The Wide Awake Fourth Reade 


All res stories in this ice 
right and have not appe: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 


34 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 





oy Etta be aisdell McDonald, 


vo wae saders,”’ 
and ul 2 Dal Illustrate od 
with col lored caies ‘and full-p age 
pictures. Each vy ne 45 t 
postpaid The following 


are reacy 

Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 
Borisin Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain 


re protec “ted bs copy- 
red in ther readers 


CHICAGO 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN 
LARGEST OVER 400 
SHIPS 
pad a 1,306,819 Tons 





VACATION CRUISES 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER RATES 


May ist to October ist 


Jamaica and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


by the new, fast, Twin Screw 


Steamships 
“Carl Schurz” and “Emil L. Boas”’ 


and the well-known ‘‘PRINZ”’ 


Steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


1ltol8 Days - - - $75 


25 DAY CRUISES - $115 

CUBA ) Round ) 

Jamaica$ Trip 4 $75 

Panama Canal (Round Trip) $440 
Write for booklet 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 
LINE 


\. 4 
+. | 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 
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By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A. B., M.D. 





SCHOOL JANITORS. MOTHERS, AND HEALTH 


Advocates enlisting children’s co-operation in systematic record-keeping of sanitary details as the only way of 
getting it properly done, and the one way of eventually educating the public ir 
and testing janitors and their supervisors in sanitary care of premises. Their salaries frequently exceed the 
salaries of teachers who are carefully trained and tested. 
many schools, and tells how to take them. 


American academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 


lic in'sanitary standards; also training 


It backs this up with records of sanitary details in 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited Zrom school authorities 
™ every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
ue. 


| MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
JUNE. 


18-20: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Parkersburg; ad R. 
Murray, Williamson, sec’y. 





24.26: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point; Miss Mar- 
garet Sutherland, Columbus, president. 


24.27: Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Annapolis; Hugh W. Caldwell, Chesapeake 
City, sec’y. 


June 30-July 1, 2, 2: Catholic Education As- 
sociation, New Urleans, La.; Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, 1651 E. Main St., Columbus, 
O., secretary-general. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake ity; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


8-10: Minnesota State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Duluth; Heinrich Hoeval, Minne- 
apolis, president. 


AUGUST. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, aS 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 
30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


a 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CHARLESTOWN. W. H. Slay- 
ton, who has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Charlestown-Clare- 
mont district, was given a hearty 
welcome by the citizens at a recep- 
tion in Charlestown, June 2, at which 
Miss S. Abbie Spooner, secretary of 
the board, and F. W. Hamlin, dis- 
trict treasurer, received. Mr. Slay- 
ton comes from Franklin Hill, where 
he has done excellent work during 
the last six years. 

Charlestown is to establish dur- 
ing the ensuing school year the 
first vear of an approved high 
school course to include not only 
academic but, agricultural instruc- 
tion. An appropriation for this pur- 
pose was made with’ enthusiasm by 
the voters. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor Ernest 
C. Moore, head of the department 
of education at Yale, has accepted 
the offer from Professor Hanus v0 
ioin the education department at 
Harvard. Dr. Moore—the fifth 
“Professor Moore” now on the Har- 
vard faculty~—was born in Youngs- 


town, Ohio, in 1871. He was grad- 
uated from Ohio Normal, took his 
M. A. degree at Columbia, and his 
Ph. D. at Chicago. He was superin- 
tendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
Cal., and professor at the University 
of California before coming to Yale. 
During the past year he has been 
associated with Professor Hanus in 
the New York Inquiry, and has pub- 
lished his report. 


HAVERHILL. The first year of 
the Haverhill Teachers’ Association 
has come to a successful close with 
the election of Walter D. Head, 
principal of the high school, as presi- 
dent. The association has affiliated 
with the State Teachers’ Federation, 
and has been extended so as to in- 
clude teachers in Merrimac, Grove- 
ton, West Newbury, Georgetown, 
and Boxford. Miss Fannie C. 
Hayes is the new vice-president, 
succeeding Miss Carrie S. George, 
and Miss Eva J. Noyes will serve as 
secretary in place of Miss Maude 
3rowne, who has accepted a princi- 
palship of a private school in 
Passaic. N. J. Ralph Stevens suc- 
ceeds W. F. Sayward as treasurer. 
The advisory board, which com- 
prises One representative from each 
of the eleven districts into which this 
city is divided, consists’ of Miss 
Helen Thom, Miss Gertrude 
Simonds, Miss Annie McKenna, 
Miss Theresa G. Roche, Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrigan, Miss Harriett 
Bartlett, Miss Etta Hicks, Miss 
Nellie Kelley, Miss Abbie J. 
Meadowcroft, Mrs. Nellie Bailey, and 
Stanley D. Gray. 


WORCESTER. The teaching 
methods in mathematics in Worces- 
ter schools are far ahead of methods 
followed in Sweden, according to 
Gustaf Kihlgren, superintendent of 
schools in  Arvika, Wermland, 
Sweden, who has been visiting here 
for several days. “The American 
system is practical while that in 
Sweden is more theoretical,” said 
Mr. Kihlgren. He was also very 
favorably impressed with the schools 
in Springfield. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BRISTOL. The board of educa- 
tion has passed a rule permitting 
high school pupils to substitute 
music, either instrumental, vocal, or 
theoretical, for a high school study. 
In order to do this they must do a 
specified amount of work under a 
teacher approved by the board of ed- 
ucation and reports must be made 
by the music teacher and the par- 
ents in regard to progress and 
practice. The’ superintendent re- 
ports good results from this plan. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. New York 
University graduated a class of 550. 
Columbia conferred 2.141 degrees, 


diplomas, and certificates at its com- 
mencement. 

rFROY. William A. Dunne was 
elected superintendent last week. 
Mr. Dunne is a native of Troy and 
has been acting superintendent since 
the death of Superintendent Edward 
Edwards, Jr., in October, 1911. Pre- 
viously he had served as clerk of the 
board of education. 

NEW JERSEY. 
_NEWARK. One page of the 
Newark Evening Star recently was 
edited by pupils of the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School. An interesting feature 
was a column of interviews with 
supervisors on the need for indus- 
trial courses. 

MOUNT HOLLY. Some time ago 
City Treasurer Murrell Dobbins of 
Philadelphia gave Mount Holly 
$5,000 to establish a trade school de- 
partment of the high school. He 
has just made a similar gift to es- 
tablish a trade school at Burlington. 
_ BLOOMFIELD Bloomfield has 
introduced an _ elective vocational 
course in the eighth grade giving 
eight periods a week in manual 
training and drawing for the boys 
and eight periods a week in sewing 
and cooking for the girls. ' 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. A farewell 
luncheon was tendered Superinten- 
dent Brumbaugh by the clerical force 
of the department of education on 
Saturday before he sailed tor 
Europe to study continuation 
schools and outdoor public recrea- 
tion centres. 

Dr. William L. Sayre, so widely 
known through his work as princi- 
pal of the West Philadelphia High 
School, and formerly principal of the 
Central Manual Training High 
school, has tendered his resigna- 
tion after fifty-five years in public 
school work. Th- board of educa- 
tion has elected Dr. Sayre principal 
emeritus. Dr. Sayre has two sous 
teaching in Philadelphia schools. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, in his an- 
nual report to the board of educa- 
tion. makes some definite recom- 
mendations in regard to physically. 
mentally, and morally deficient chil- 
dren in the schools. The physically 
defective children ought to be 
trained to he largelv self-supporting 
the mentally defective need scienti- 
fic treatment, and the morally defec- 
tive must be segregated, if thev are 


to be saved from poverty and 
crime. 
EASTON. Hazing at Lafavette 


College is dead, and never will be 
revived, if the rules of the three 
lower classes. just adopvted, remain 
in effect. After consideration dur- 


ing the college vear. decision was 
made when the rules committee 
made its report to the student body. 

MILTON. The school board of 
this borough has just purchased a 
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NO SERVICE! NO SUCCESS! | 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi- 
public institution today. You know this to 
be true and consequently you know that if 
M. C. S. had not rendered a peculiarly 
EFFICIENT SERVICE it could by no 
means have attained its present high stand- 
ing in the community. The uniform suc- 
cess of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the 
Why not attend the successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the 
training of commercial teachers. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Even- 
ing School any Tuesday. 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“‘Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





plot of ground of more than three 
acres for the use of the school chil- 
dren. It is unusually well located 
and adapted to baseball, football, 
and other athletic sports. There 
will be sufficient space for gardens. 
Superintendent Wilson is endeavor- 
ing to have the plot-laid out in such 
a way that it will be adapted to the 
good of all the children of the 
city. 


HARRISBURG. The State Board 
of Education is organizing a library 
of special educational literature 
which will be available for teachers, 
superintendents, and others inter- 
ested in special phases of education. 
They will collect the best pamphlets, 
as well as the most authoritative 
books on all of the special educa- 
tional lines. These will be loaned 
on application. 


LOCK HAVEN. Parent-teacher 
‘circles and the civic club here are co- 
operating to control cigarette smok- 
ing and to censor moving picture 
shows. 


DUBOIS. The school directors 
of this city have uader advisement a 
new salary schedule prepared by 
Superintendent W. R.  Straughn, 
based on preparation, adequate ex- 
perience to allow for maturity of 
teaching ideals, and on _ efficiency. 
Great length of service has nothing 
to do with the salary question, she 
says. The test of efficiency is the 
average of the estimate of the princt- 
pals and of tthe — superintend- 
ent. 
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Combine Business With Pleasure f 
National Education | {5 





Association 


eSes 
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institution. 
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Salt Lake City, July 7th to 11th 


Take a delightful trip through the wonderfully 
scenic Rocky Mountains to the great Salt Lake. 


Five days to be enjoyed in convention with 


mountains close at hand; to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park (only a few hours distant) or to any 
one of the many interesting Pacific Coast 
cities for an extended trip, if this is désired. 


Low Round Trip Fares 


from your home station, dates of sale, complete illus- 
trated literature, etc., to your nearest ticket agent 






WE ' 
NORTH J.E, BRITTAIN, Gen'l At 
Boston, Mass. 


ect 
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your co-educators from all parts of the country. Lr 
Numerous side trips to be taken from Salt Lake | [[> 
City—sightseeing, to Saltair Beach, or into the | Im 


525e5c 


s25e5 


will be in effect to Salt Lake City during the mu 
summer months, offering liberal return limits, uy 
favorable stopover privileges, and variable | TS 
scenic routes to choose from. mu 
Write today for fell particulars, including fares Ly 
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i North Western Ry. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. It is proposed to 1n- 
crease the salary of Superintendent 
Chadsey to $8,000. This can be said: 
\ man worthy of the position and 
equal to the responsibility of super- 
intendent of schools in Detroit is 


certainly worth  $8,000.—Detroit 
Journal. 
INDIANA. 
LEBANON. Boone county, E. 


M. Servies, superintendent, has re- 
ceived an offer of $10,000 to build an 
agricuJtural vocational school. The 
offer is made by F. J. Witham, a 
farmer of the county, on condition 
that the county will buy seventy 
acres of land to go with the school. 
Mr. Witham has also signified that 
he is willing to start an endowment 
fund for the school with a subscrip- 
tion of $2,500. 

HAMMOND. In order that the 
boys and girls of Hammond may be- 
come more efficient industrially and 
that more of them may be able to 
remain in school a longer period, 
Superintendent C. M. McDaniel has 
arranged with manufacturing con- 
cerns of the city for an apprentice- 
ship system under which children 
over fourteen may be given oppor- 
tunity to devote one-half of each 
school day in attendance at school 
and the remaining portion to the 


services and employment of some 
concern. Mr. McDaniel has drawn 
up contracts which adequately pro- 


tect pupils through a four-year ap- 
prenticeship. 


fp 
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KENTUCKY. 

BUENA VISTA. A _ handsome 
consolidated school building is to be 
built at Buena Vista, at a cost of 
$6,300. The new building is to be an 
exact counterpart of that recently 
erected in the Paint Lick district 


LOUISVILLE. Louisville has a 
really unusual board of education, as 
was pointed out recently by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research 
Now this board is asking for a 
million-dollar bond issue so that the 
following additions may be made to 
the school plant:-- 

Nine new schoolhouses to cost 
approximately $853,000. Of this 
amount, $253,000 to be spent for a 
new male high school. Seven new 
building sites at an estimated cost 
of $42,000. Twenty-nine plots of 
land for the enlargement of existing 
school playgrounds at an estimated 
cost of $105,000. By spending the 
proceeds of the bond issue for these 
purposes, the board expects to ac- 
complish the following improve- 
ments from its regular income: Re- 
duction of number of pupils per 
teacher by addition of thirty new in- 
structors. Further development of 
merit system and increase of effi- 
ciency thereby. Increase in number 
of departmental schools. Establish 
ment of continuation schools. Es- 
tablishment of schools for retarded 
children. Enlargement physica 
training departments Establish- 
ment of vocational, manual training, 
trade scl 10 
to fit pupils for practical breadwin- 
ning 


100ls, and summer sch 5 
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: “- UBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


—— 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, lil., 28 E, Jackson Bivd. 
Wasarington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


‘New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


June 12, 1913 


le 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons withing 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education for the 
Position of Superintendent of Schools, in ac- 
cordance with Chapter 215. Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, July land 2,1913. For fur. 
ther information. write to Commissioner of 
Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 


for the future. son a 
formerly of Harvard University. 


Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 





Ambitious Teachers wil! not remain in the same position for next year at no increase in salary, but 


will register with an Agency instead. Why? 


Because an Agency knows of many vacancies that a ca ndi- 


date could not possibly know about through his efforts alone ; and superintendents and sch« 01 officials con- 
sult the Agency for teachers because they understand the Agencv has more information concerning a 


candidate than the candidate has himself. 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. 
THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. Hotman, Manager. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo! of Ora‘ory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America, It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON; MASS. 





Summer Session of 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


FIGHTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 28 TO AUGUST 29, 1913 


Manual Arts 
General - - 
Drawing - - 
Metal Work - 
Wood Work - - 
Unclassified - - 


Courses 
s 
11 
11 
12 
8 


First class accommodations in dormitories for women. 


courses, address 


Household Arts 
General - - 
Domestic Art - 
Food and Cookery 
Applied Science 


Courses 


For illustrated catalog giving detailed 


L. D. HARVEY, President, Stout Institute 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 666 
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SUMMER COURSES IN 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 

SUMMER COURSES for commercial teachers, 
including Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typew riting 
are conducted by Columbia University, New York 
particulars of which can be obtained from Dr James 
C. Egbert, Director of Summer Sessions. Also by 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y., and particulars 


can be obtained by addressing Dr. A. G. FRADEN- 
BURGH. 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
North American Gymnastic -Union 
(Accredited) 

Oldest American Institution forthe education 
of teachers of physica! training. Unequaled 
record for successful graduates. Two and 
four year courses for high school graduates 
leading to academic titleand degree. .Twenty 
men and eleven women graduates this year. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Physical 
training teachers’ bureau in eonnection. Last 

year’s graduates all placed. 


421 East Michigan Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
ONLY 


PHYSICAL CULTURE °3 


A new course containing sixteen model 
lessons, and a large number of exercises, in- 
cluding development and pr gress records, 
Excellent for school use and for teachers. 
Prepaid with personal help only $1.00. Send 
for descriptive literatr re of physical culture 
books and texts on sexology. M. H. Lueth- 
john, 4023 Bucyrus Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


KEENE, N. H. 


Normal School. Strong Faculty. 
study things more than books. 
tice facilities in New Ergland. Fine green 
house. Kindergarten. Rural Model School. 
Sewing. Cooking. Manual Arts emphasired. 
Household Arts Cottage for training Suyer- 
visors. Tuition Free. Catalog. 


WALLACE E. MASON, 
Principal. 


Complete 
Course in 


Pupils 
Best prac- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





Evening Recreation Centres 


(Continued from page 661.) 























June 32, 1933 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 


- “Teaching History in the High 
School.” Professor Edward Tut- 
University of Kentucky. Bul- 
letin of Kentucky Department of 
Education. Vol. VI., No. lL 
“The Need of Practical Co-opera- 
tion Between the Medical and 
Educational Departments of Mod- 
ern Universities.’ By Professor 
David Spence Hill, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans. Reprint from 
Science. 
“Exceptional 
Schools of 


shill, 


Children in the Public 

New Orleans.” A re- 
port of the committee of the Pub- 
lic School Alliance, March, 1913. 
Published by the Alliance. Pro- 
fessor David Spence Hill, chair- 
man. 

“The Effect of Promotion Rates on 
School Efficiency.” “Psychologi- 
cal Tests in Vocational Guidance.” 
Both by Leonard P. Ayres, Ph. D. 
Reprints. Five cents each. De- 
partment of Education, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 400 Metropoli- 
tan Tower, New York city. 

“Activities and Publications, Divi- 
sion of Education, Russell Sage 
Foundation.” By Leonard P. 
Ayres, Ph. D., director. Bulletin 
E. Russell Sage Foundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
city. 

Wesleyan University, Bulletin, Vol. 
7, No. 1. Middletown, Conn. 

Committee on. School Lunches of 
the Home and School League, 
Philadelphia. Second Annual Re- 
port. Henry H. Bonnell, Phila- 
delphia, chairman. : 


“The Consolidation of Rural 
Schools in North Dakota.” By 
C. €. Schmidt, Professor of 


School Administration and Super- 
vision, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, Bulletin, 
Education, No. 3. 

“Educational Laws Enacted by the 
Thirteenth Legislative Assembly 
of North Dakota. Issued by the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, E. J. Taylor, state su- 
perintendent. 

“Reading Courses for Teachers and 
Pupils.” Education Department, 
State of New. York, Albany. Bul- 
letin No. 528. 

“The Psychology and Education of 
Exceptional Children.” Announce- 
ment by Department of - Clinical 
Psychology, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

“The Simultaneous Method in 
sociation Bulletin. Vol IX., No. 
Teaching.” By Brother Azarias, 
F. S. C. Catholic Educational As- 
3. Secretary general, 1651 East 
Main Street, Columbus, -Ohio. 

“The School of Educational Agri- 
culture.” Bulletin of the Wiscon- 
sin Normal Schools. Vol. IL. No. 
4. Published by Board of Re- 
gents, Madison, Wis. 

“The Educational Outlook.” Vol. 
I., No. 1. Published by the Fac- 
ulty of the State Normal School, 

Cape 


Girardeau, Missouri. 
Summer School of Eastern Bulletin. 
J. G. Crabbe, Richmond, Ken., 
president ama 


“Inherited Tendencies of Secondary 
Instruction in the United States.” 
3y Herbert Galen Lull, University 
of California, Berkeley, Publica- 
tions, Vol. 3, No. 8. pp. 155-281. 


MENEELY & 50. 5 
Eales |g BELLS 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





“WS the people” is what we like to hear said of aur candidates when we recommend 
- them to positions, and it isa pleasure each time we hear it. The first of May, the 
supervising principal at koselle, New Jersey, wrote us, asking us to recom mend a woman for 
modern languages at $900 and a man for science and atheletics at $1200, and that the vacancies 
must be filledsoon. We telegraphed to a young woman in Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 
who was an excellent experienced teacher of French-and German and to aman in 
Oneonta, New York, who had an excellent T to make application. On finding they 
record as a teacher of science and athletics HE desired the places we sent their 
full records and they were both asked to go to Roselle for a personal interview. 
May 19th the Superintendent wrote us: ‘* Let me say that | appreciate very much 
the assistance that you have rendered in filling these two positions. Your two 
candidates seemed tobe just the people for whom we were looking and 1 
hope they will do as well as we anticipate.” We like to register such PEOPLE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


¥ 
5 Ps AUDITOR mM F ILDING 
s 





28 ke TEACHERS? 
AGENCY 


CHmit 1 G 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN cas TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistant i‘ 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to aarenth aaitees 


or address 
. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
37 Union Square Wew York, Est. 1889. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Supplies College men and women om 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 





introduces to Coll . 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work ia 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $79 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SsSABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least S80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. Free registration to reliable candidzates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





A. SCOTT & OO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 





A superior agency for superior 
Services free toschoo! officials. 


,.353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y.and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westera 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 








623S0. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Madison, Wisconsin ee 
Spokane, Washington ** Year 


** 
*e 


THE PARKER "A¢zEERS 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 





























June 12, 1913 
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Mitac Pole— Fifth and Sixth Grades, Washington School, Port Huron; Mich. 





A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull 
without music. Folk Dancing is impossible without 
the right music properly played with snap and vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, 
interested and taught by using splendid rousing music 
to accompany your activities. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and 
show you just how it provides the very music 
required for Folk Dances, Singing Games, Waltzes, 
Two-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information 
about the value.of the Victor in school work. 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, 
is specially recommended for general school work. 
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